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CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


N° LXXVII. 


THIRD SERIES — N°: VIII. 


NOVEMBER, 1836. 


Art. I.— The Works of the Rev, Joun Gampotn, A. M., 
late One of the Bishops of the United Brethren. With 
an Introductory Essay, by Tuomas Erskine, Esq., 
Advocate, Author of ‘‘ Remarks on the Internal Evidence 
of the Truth of Revealed Religion.” Second Edition. 
Glasgow. 1823. 12mo. pp. 300. 


In the very lively and pleasing novel entitled ‘ Destiny,’ 
(whose author enjoys the high praise of being designated by ‘Sir 
Walter Scott * “a brother, or perhaps a sister ‘shadow,’ ) a short 
poem, called the “ Mystery of Life,” is quoted as “those verses 
of Gambold.”” Our attention was thus called to an author of 
whom, in our ignorance, we had not before heard ; and, judging 
according to the old rule Ex pede Herculem, we inferred that a 
specimen in itself so beautiful, was not, probably, an insulated 
production of the author. It seemed to us irrational to suppose 
that a mind so obviously rich and fertile in poetical sentiment 
as his, should bloom and produce such exquisite fruit once, 
and remain thenceforth flowerless and barren. It was in this 
manner we were led to the examination of the book before us ; 
and we now propose to record here, very briefly, the result of 
our inquiries. 

The volume contains an “Introductory Essay, by Thomas 
Erskine, Esq., Advocate.”’ an anonymous “‘ Life of Gambold,” 
and a collection of his principal works. 

The “ Introductory Essay ” is, essentially, a homily on what 





* Concluding paragraph of “ Tales of My Landlord.” 
VOL. XXI.— 3D Ss. VOL. Ill. NO. 11. 18 
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is technically called “the free grace of the Gospel.” It is 
not far removed, in any direction, out of the ample field of 
common-place discussion on this subject ; and is by no means 
free from that very miserable species of affectation ordinarily 
called cant. Asa specimen of the enlargement and tenden- 
cies of the author’s mind, we quote the following 


“We remember at present only one passage in Shakspeare 
which is directly and unequivocally Christian, (?) and that occurs 
in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ in the scene between Isabella and Ange- 
lo. — She is persuading him to pardon her brother, and she says, 


‘ All the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the ’ vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy,’ &e.”” — p. Xxiil. 
Now if the writer meant, as he doubtless did, by the term 
* Christian,’ Calvinistic, it is of littke importance to us 
whether his remembrance is correct or not. We should hope, 
however, that he was entirely authorized in his assertion, since 
we should estimate the omission he thus alludes to as a new 
proof of the perspicuity and justness of the Bard’s mind, which 
seem to us as not among the least glorious of his transcendent 
gifts. But to cite this as the only “ Christian” passage in 
Shakspeare, is an instance of extreme arrogance and injus- 
tice. We shall not go into an elaborate defence of the great 
poet on this point. He requires it not at our hands with any 
who read his pages in the spirit in which they ought to be read. 
Passing by all but countless examples, we need not go beyond 
the very scene here quoted to find, in our apprehension at 
least, several Christian sentiments. Does not Isabella talk 
very much like a Christtan, when she says, 
“ Well, believe this, 
No ceremony that to great ones ‘longs, 
Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 
Become them with one half so good a grace, 
As mercy does.”’ 
And again: this sounds to us Christian-like ; 


‘¢ O, it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.’ 


And again: we must refer to that glorious passage, which we 
cannot stop to quote at length, beginning — 
‘“‘ Merciful heaven ! 
Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 


Split’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak | 
Than the soft myrtle ;”’ &c. 
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And then, once more, the passage where she appeals to 
Angelo’s conscience, beginning with 
*¢ Go to your bosom ; 
Knock there, and ask your heart,” &c., 
seems to us to be conceived precisely in the spirit of the Au- 
thor and Examplar of our faith, when he said, “He who is 
without sin among you, let him cast the first stone.” 

All this occurs in that single scene, which according to 
‘Thomas Erskine, Esquire, Advocate,” contains the only 
passage “ in Sbhakspeare which is directly and unequivocally 
Christian” ! But we dismiss this topic. It is not worthy the 
attention we have already bestowed upon 1 it. Thus to select 
a single sentiment from all the works of Shakspeare, and call it 
the only one that is ‘* Christian,’ simply because it seems to 
recognise one of the technics of the writer’s own arbitrary 
definition of Christianity, proves to us nothing so clearly 
as the narrowing and belittling influences of an exclusive 
creed upon a narrow and exclusive mind. 

Passing then this ‘ Introductory Essay,’ without further re- 
mark, we next come to the “ Life of Gambold.”? This is an in- 
teresting memoir, comprising the principal facts of the “ earthly 
residence” of Gambold, written i in a simple and unaffected style, 
though evidently proceeding from a spirit, which, like his own, 
was pervaded with the peculiarly mystical views of the Mora- 
vians, to whom he belonged. He was born, April 10th, 1711, 
at Puncheston, in Pembrokeshire, South Wales. His father 
was an sitinendibe clergyman of the Church of England, and 
cave the benefit of his personal instruction and pure example 
to his son until he was fifteen years old, when he was entered 
as Servitor in Christ-Church, in the University of Oxford. 
He soon became eminent for his diligent application to study. 
‘He was naturally of a lively and active spirit,’ and, until 
the age of seventeen, occupied all the leisure he could com- 
mand from his severer studies, in reading poems and plays. 
At this period his father died, when this event, together 
“with the edifying exhortations he received from him in 
his latest moments, so affected him, that a real seriousness of 
mind, and a solid concern for his salvation, took place in him.” 
He then “ renounced, from a principle of self-denial, all the 
pleasure he had received from books calculated to gratify the 
taste of the polite world,” and fell into a melancholy state of 


mind. In March, 1730, he formed an acquaintance with 
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some students in the University, who, aiming at higher 
spiritual attainments than those which prevailed around them, 
formed themselves into a society for mutual religious edifica- 
tion. ‘Though it is not so stated in the Life before us, yet 
the circle of young men here referred to, was doubtless that, 
out of which the wide-spread sect of Christians called Meth- 
odists proceeded.* It consisted, at first, of a few persons, 
about fifteen in number, and comprised some names, which 
afterwards attained great notoriety. It comprised Morgan, 
who died an early victim to his self-sacrificing philanthropy, 
severe habits of life, and gloomy and mistaken views of re- 
ligion; the two Wesleys, Charles and John ; George White- 
field; and, to name no more, it included James Hervey, the 
author of that popular book of shallow thought, and ‘tinsel 
style,” and affected sentiment, entitled ‘“ Meditations.” The 
were all distinguished for their ascetic manner of living, fre- 
quent fastings, and an almost exclusive observance of the 
internal and external means of religion. It might be suppos- 
ed, that, in a society like this, Gambold might have found that 
sympathy and support which his peculiar sickness of soul re- 
quired. But in this he utterly failed. ‘ Not being able,” 
says his biographer, “ by the use of such means only to gain 
that which could make him happy, he gave way to those 
desponding thoughts from which he had formerly suffered so 
much, totally neglected his person and apparel, confined him- 
self as much as possible to his room, and applied, in search of 
information and comfort, to the works of such authors as he 
supposed could satisfy his inquiries, namely, the Fathers of the 
first ages of the Christian Church. Of these the most abstruse 
were his greatest favorites, and particularly those which are 
called Mystics.” He was, at length, so infatuated with those 
early Fathers, and “became so much like one of them, that 
his cast of mind bore a nearer resemblance to that which was pe- 
culiar to them, than to any that appeared among the moderns.” 
His melancholy, however, still continued, since he found it 
vain, after all his efforts, to realize, in his own person, that sin- 
less and impeccable state of character, at which, by his favor- 
ite authors, he was taught to aim. 

In September, 1733, he was admitted to holy orders, and 
was instituted to the living of Stanton-Harcourt, in the diocese 








* See Southey’s “Life of Wesley,” Vol. I. p. 70. Amer. edit. 
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of Oxford. His parish was small, his residence sequestered, 
and his leisure for his favorite studies ample ; so that there was 
little to interfere with that * philosophical and Platonic kind of 
religion, wherein the imagination could amuse and entertain 
itself j in high flights, deep “speculations, intense reflections, and 
metaphysical reasonings, to which his natural disposition i in- 
clined him.”’ Such were his course of life and habits of mind 
for nearly four years. 

In the year 1737, he had the “happiness,” says the ac- 
count before us, “ of becoming acquainted with the late Peter 
Boehler.”’ This celebrated minister of the Moravians, or Uni- 
tas Fratrum, or United Brethren, as they are indifferently 
called, was then waiting for a ship, in which he was to embark 
for this country. ‘Through his instrumentality Gambold be- 
came a convert to the peculiar doctrines of the Moravians. It 
was at this period, also, that Wesley, the founder of the Meth- 
odists, first became acquainted with this teacher; and it is no 
small proof of the ascendency of Boebler’s influence, that he 
bent such minds, as Gambold’s and Wesley’s, to the superior 
guidance of his own. It was now that Gambold first found rest 
and peace for his spirit. ‘It then appeared to him, that the 
chief point of Christianity, which every one who wishes to 
enjoy the benefit thereof, should be concerned to obtain, was a 
lively faith in the Redeemer of the world, and, in consequence 
thereof, the forgiveness of sins, a conquest over the corruption 
that naturally dwelleth in us, and a conformity to that state of 
mind which was in him. These privileges, he found by his 
own experience, were not to be obtained by a legal strife and 
the helps that Philosophy could administer.”” After many and 
severe spiritual conflicts, the ‘‘ gloom, which like a thick cloud, 
had long enveloped and depressed his mind, was dissipated ;” 
and to prevent a recurrence of his mournful misgivings and 
mental darkness, he determined to take leave of his parish, and 
give himself entirely to a communion with the “ Brethren.” 
This he accomplished in the beginning of October, 1742. 
From this period he ardently devoted himself to the interests 
of his new associates. In addition to his public labors as a 
minister, he was employed in preparing many pieces for the 
press; and was very useful also in repeating extempore in 
English, the sermons which Count Zinzendorf, the great 
patron and apostle of the Moravians, preached in German. 
The fact is not mentioned in the Life before us, but we 
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learn from Nichols, that some hymns, and a small hymn-book 
for the children of the “ Brethren,” were printed by Mr. Gam- 
bold’s own hand, in Lindsey House, Chelsea.* Nichols also 
observes, that he was ‘ not only a good scholar, but a man of 
great parts, and singular mechanical ingenuity.”’ And in a 
letter to this writer, by Daniel Prince, who claimed to know 
him well, he is said ‘to be a ‘singular, over-zealous, but inno- 
cent enthusiast. He had not quite fire enough in him to form 
a second Simon (Simeon ?) Stylites.” 

In the year 1754, he was chosen and consecrated Bishop of 
the Unitas Fratrum in England; + and in indefatigable + aoe 
for the spiritual and temporal welfare of those thus committed 
to his watch and care, he passed the remainder of his days. 
In 1768, he was seized with a very distressing sickness, but 
he still continued, in the intervals of severe pain, to perform his 
official duties. And when he could no longer attend the public 
congregation, he did not cease to preach to those who were 
privileged to be near him, even more effectively than in words, 
by the sweetness, composure, and trustful state of his spirit, 
during all the increasingly sad vicissitudes of his disease, for the 
space of nearly three years ; when “‘ He, whom his soul loved, 


See that very singular book, entitled “ Anecdotes of William Bow- 
yer, Med F.S. A. By John Nichols, his Apprentice, Partner, and 
Successor. Lond. 4to. 1782.” It is also stated in Nichols’s “ Literary 
Anecdotes ” that Gambold was “ employed by Mr. Bowyer in correcting 
the press.” In this capacity he edited (among many other valuable pub- 
lications) the beautiful and very accurate edition of Lord Bacon’s 
Works, in 1765. He was also author or editor of the following works 
among others. History of Greenland by David Crantz, 2 vols. 8vo.; a 
neat edition of the Greek Testament, published at the Oxford Univer- 
sity press, but without his name, ‘‘textu per omnia Milliano, cum 
divisione pericoparum et interpunctura A. Bengelii,” 2 vols. 12mo.; A 
Short Summary of Christian Doctrine ; Maxims and Theological Ideas, 
collected out of the several Dissertations and Discourses of Count Zin- 
zendort, from 1738 to 1747. 

+ In the striking but not very correct account of Mad. de Staél, of 
these “ Monks of Protestantism,” as she calls them, it is said that they 
“ were without priests.” But beside the fact related in the text, it is 


well known, that, when they outgrew their first establishment at Hern- 
hut, (Watch of the Lord,) in Saxony, it became expedient to establish 
colonies in other countries, where they might be unmolested. Nitsch- 
mann was consecrated at Berlin, by Jablonsky and his colleague, to be 
a Bishop of the Moravian Brethren; and afterwards Count Zinzendorf 
was by them consecrated as a Bishop. See Southey’s “ Life ot 
Wesley,” Vol. I. ch. 5. 
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took him into his eternal security, September 13, 1771. His 
residence here on earth lasted sixty years.” 

These are the prominent facts in the life of John Gambold. 
Considered in a psychological point of view, it presents some 
anomalous features. It is not strange, indeed, that a young 
man of tender and impressible mind, of ardent temperament, 
secluded from society and singular in his habits, having oa 
sympathy with the living world around him, oud absorbed i 
self-communings, should find, in the mystical lore of Ps 
Platonizing Fathers of the early period of Christianity, the 
precise aliment that his excited and diseased imagination 
craved. It is not strange, that, having thus become smitten 
with a love of the tdeal in character, which, from the very 
nature of the case, can never be realized on earth, and seeing 
continually, in consequence, a painful disparity between bis aims 
and efforts, he should sink down into all but hopeless despond- 
ency.* It is not strange, moreover, that, while in this de- 
plorable state, he should be glad to welcome any implicit, 
unquestioning faith, which should promise relief; and espe- 
cially one which, by substituting the merits of another, 
should atone for the sad deficiencies of his own. All this is 
not difficult to be understood. But it is more difficult to com- 
prehend how a man of an intellect so original, perspicacious, 
and self-relying as his appears to have been in many réspects, 
should, at the mature age of thirty-one, have yielded himself 
to the guidance of such persons as Boeliler, Zinzendorf, Nitsch- 
mann, and their coadjutors ; and thenceforth have remained 
satisfied with a form of faith, which, confessedly, was rather 
imbibed from them than formed for himself; and one too 
that rested, mainly, on a mere impulse, which he could give 
no other account of, except that he felt that he felt it. This 
is one of those spiritual idiosyncracies, which, we must confess, 
we do not comprehend, and shall not attempt to analyze. 
They are matters of individual consciousness, vats not hav- 








* When will that interesting ‘class of ‘minds, which are striving after 
a spiritual perfection, learn, that there must ever be an impassable dis- . 
tance between their exertions and the object they pursue; that their 
highest attainments must ever be regarded by themselves as miserable 
failures; and that this very capacity of placing before themselves an 
indefinite idea of perfection, was intended by their Creator only as a 
means of continual progress towards Himself; and that the only Perfec- 
tion of which man is capable is summed up in the humbler term Effort, 
unwearied, always onward, never-ending Effort ? 
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ing experienced, no self-introspection of ours will adequately 
explain. Happy, however, are we, that he did gain rest to his 
excited mind at last,—that the troubled waves of his soul 
were calmed, even by a halcyon of religious peace like this ; 
and that he did not, like Cowper, a kindred spirit in many re- 
spects, sink down into a condition of remediless gloom and 
despair. 

Of his moral characteristics it is easier to speak with confi- 
dence. He exhibited a beautiful personification of much that 
was pure, lovely, self-denying and self-devoted, in the interest- 
ing class of Christians to which he attached himself. ‘Though 
he was a man of refined and elegant taste, and highly accom- 
plished as a scholar, and was, moreover, engaged in the anx- 
ious duties of a spiritual instructor and Bishop of the “ Breth- 
ren,” he was yet not unfrequently employed in manual labor 
for the subsistence of himself and family. He might well have 
appropriated the language of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
whom, in singleness of heart and purpose, as well as in holy 
zeal, he greatly resembled, — “* With these hands have I min- 
istered unto my necessities, and to them that were with me ; ” 
and like him, too, he might have said, ‘“‘ though I be free from 
all men, yet have I made myself a servant unto all, that I 
might gain the more.”’ 

The distinctive traits of Gambold’s mind, and his pecu- 
liar tone of thought and sentiment, will best appear from 
the extracts from his works, which we now proceed to 
give. With the single exception of the piece entitled 
“The Mystery of Life,” none of his works, considered as a 
whole, appear to us of very high, certainly not of equally sus- 
tained, excellence. There are gems, however, scattered 
through them all, both plain and set, that is, (by interpreta- 
tion,) both in prose and poetry, that are both rich and rare. 
These we propose to select from the general mass, and lay be- 
fore our readers, connecting them together by a thread-like 
commentary of our own. 

The longest of his poetical works is a drama, entitled “ The 
Martyrdom of St. Ignatius,” which was not published until 
after his death, and seems never to have received an accurate 
revision by its author. Judged by the common rules of the 
Drama, it is very imperfect. There is a total disregard of the 
unities of action, place, and time, which Aristotle supposed he 
found in the Iliad, and prescribed, in consequence, for the 
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observance of future epic and dramatic writers in all ages ; and 
we suppose that a French critic would be as much shocked 
with our author for this departure from prescribed rules, as he 
would be at seeing an actor, in any scenic representation, 
though even in the very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of 
his passion,” turn his back upon the audience. Iti is, in fact, 
nothing more than a description, in a dialogue form, of the 
sad but triumphant journey of St. Ignatius from Antioch to 
Rome. The whole drama, moreover, is pervaded with a 
solemn air of stiffness and formality, which, though proper 
enough to the dramatis persone, where the interlocutors are 
bishops, presbyters, messengers of the churches, deacons, 
deaconesses, philosophers, ¢ catechumens, penitents, and con- 
fessors, yet is, of course, fatal to all facile turns of expression 
and to all conversational ease. Still it is by no means devoid 
of interest. It bears the impress of strong reality. It carries 
us back to the Christians of the first and second centuries ; 
introduces us at once into their society ; makes us, for the 
time, their cotemporaries, sharers of their trials, dangers, and 
sufferings, and partakers of something of their spirit. ‘The 
whole plot, if plot it may be called, is this. The Em- 
peror ‘l'rajan, in the nineteenth year of his reign, returning 
from the conquest of the Scythians and Dacians, and think- 
ing it necessary to the security and stability of his empire, 
that he should subdue the spirit of the Christians, and oblige 
them, as the account says, to “‘ worship the devil with all other 
nations,” instituted against them a violent persecution. It was 
at this period, while at Antioch, on his way to Armenia and 
Parthia, that he was voluntarily sought, at least, not shun- 
ned, by Ignatius, then more than eighty years old, in that 
false spirit of martyrdom, which prevailed after the death of 
the Apostles, in the early ages of the Christian church. ‘This 
interview, as might well be expected from the temper and bear- 
ing of the parties concerned, only seemed to exasperate the 
Emperor the more; and Ignatius, having avowed himself 
“’Theophorus, or one who carried about, within himself, him 
who was crucified under Pontius Pilate,” he was sent by 
Trajan to Rome, “there to be thrown to the beasts for the 
amusement of the people.” ‘This act of unnecessary and 
atrocious cruelty, will affix itself, as an indelible stigma, to a 
name, which was not otherwise gratuitously stained with blood. 
But it was met on the part of Ignatius with triumphant glad- 
VOL. XXI.—-3D S. VOL. III. NO. II, 19 
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ness. He thanked God, that he was deemed worthy thus to 
‘* put on iron bonds with the apostle Paul.” He considered 
and spoke of them as “ spiritual jewels.”” He deprecated the 
unceasing efforts of numerous churches in Asia Minor, in en- 
deavouring to procure for him any abatement of his punishment. 
** | fear your love,” said he, “lest it should do mean injury. I 
shall never hereafter have such an opportunity of attaining unto 
God. Iam willing to die unless you hinder me. I beseech 
that you show not such an unreasonable good-will towards 
me.” And when, as is supposed, his friends represented the 
peculiar horrors of the death which awaited him, for the purpose 
of shaking his resolution, his reply was, « Nay, I enjoy the 
wild beasts that are prepared for me, which I wish may exer- 
cise their fierceness upon me, and which for that end I will en- 
courage.” He finally ‘ attained unto the end he longed for,” — 
that of being speedily destroyed by these wild beasts, at the 
conclusion of one of the horrid spectacles of human butchery 
in the amphitheatre at Rome, which were common in that age. 
It is impossible for us, either as sober men or Christians, to 
feel any very strong interest in a tale like this. Whatever we 
may think of a true self-devotion to principle, this self-sacri- 
fice of Ignatius partakes too largely of a diseased excitement of 
mind, of mere extravagance and enthusiasm, to address itself to 
the healthy sympathies of our common nature; and for the 
same reason, it seems to us of very little value as an authenti- 
cation of Christianity. Martyrdom, even in the best of causes, 
is only an heroic, or laudable, or, indeed, an excusable act, when 
it is undergone as a last and dire necessity, and when the only 
alternative is the sacrifice of life or the sacrifice of principle. 
But when it is sought as a high and enviable boon, as in the 
case before us, it discovers nothing more clearly than the mor- 
bid excitement and brain-sickness of the sufferer. Such was 
not the spirit that led his apostles and immediate followers to 
die for Jesus’ sake. Nothing can be more unlike, than, for ex- 
ample, the conduct of Paul and that of Ignatius, though prob- 
ably they were equally sincere followers of a common Lord, 
and both went to death for his sake. But the former avoided 
this awful consummation of his mission in every worthy way, 
and as long as he worthily might. He-cast himself upon the 
succour of his friends ; he abstained from any gratuitous offence 
of his enemies ; he availed himself of his privileges as a Ro- 
man citizen ; he did not think himself a recreant from his prin- 
ciples, in resorting to any innocent means of saving his life. 
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But when escape became impossible but by faithlessness to his 
Master’s cause, and by a disavowal of his discipleship, he then 
did not hesitate to jeopard life, and all that he held dear, in the 
maintenance of his Christian profession. Now it seems to us, 
it is this calm, clear apprehension of the issues of conduct, 
united with an undeviating purpose ; this submission to danger 
and death, only when it becomes a lesser evil than a sacrifice 
of conscious rectitude ; which constitute the true heroism of the 
Christian martyr. But the conduct of Ignatius was very dif- 
ferent from this. He sought, he rushed upon, a horrible death, 
with such an unnatural, such a lover-like eagerness, that he in- 
evitably impresses us with the conviction that the balance of 
his mind was destroyed, and he thus is reduced to the vulgar 
level of those fanatics and monomaniacs, who, in all ages of the 
church, have been found willing to lay down their lives in the 
defence of almost any favorite, and, as they deem, essential 
religious doctrine. 

Andstill less is this example of Ignatius of much value, consid- 
ered as an evidence of the truth of Christianity ; since, in the 
same degree as the equipoise of the mind is impaired, is the testi- 
mony of the witness discredited. It shows, indeed, the self- 
conviction of the confessor; but this self-conviction is of little 
value as proof, any farther than it is connected with a settled, 
sober, and discriminating state of the intellect. In a word, it 
seems to us but one manifestation of that enthusiastic state of 
the mind, which widely pervaded the Christian community 
immediately after the death of the Apostles, and was exhibited 
in monachism, self-maceration, and a thousand other uncom- 
manded modes of self-denial and self-torture. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the value of the drama 
against which we have adduced such grave objections? We 
have already hinted at the answer to this question in part, 
when we observed, that, considered as a whole, it lays before 
us a very vivid picture of the temper and conduct of Christians 
in the earlier age of the church. It is interesting, because it 
places us, as it were, in the visible presence of those confessors, 
who infinitely preferred the thorny crown of martyrdom before 
the diadem of kings ; and who, from the midst of the prophetic 
visions of a spiritual Faith, looked down on all the common 
objects that men pursue, as ‘unmeasurably meaner things. In 
these days of safe, and easy, and lax religion, it may be well 
worth reading on this account alone. And when we follow 
Ignatius, now on the verge of decrepitude, on his journey of 
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willing death, from Antioch to Rome, rejecting all the over- 
tures of his friends for the alleviation or avoidance of his suffer- 
ings, and rejoicing that he was thus permitted to die for the 
cause of his Master, it may teach us, by the mere force of con- 
trast, perhaps, better to estimate our spiritual supineness at the 
present day, our low apprehension of our religious privileges, 
and our half reluctant, and often stinted provision for their 
support. 

But the principal attraction of this drama to us is some 
beautiful, or just, or striking thoughts which occur, though we 
must confess at rather long intervals. ‘Those we deem best 
worth preserving in the pages of this journal, we shall now 


quote. 


The realizing power of faith is thus described : 


“ The friends of Christ 
Strive not with sin, but trample under foot 
Its poor exploded antiquated strength. 
They don’t rely on some benign event 
From the wide wheel of things, but pierce directly 
Where Jesus now admits them, and ordains 
Their thrones in bliss. Hence they in spirit stand, 
Free from all spot, amidst the train of heaven, 
And see God’s face, whose full and constant smile 
Doth so attend them through the wilds of life, 
That natural dejection, flitting fears, 
And all vicissitude is swallowed up 
In one still dawn of that eternal day.” * 





* We take leave to quote, in connexion with the extract in the text, 
a similar train of thought, from the * Story of Justin Martyr, and Other 
Poems, by Richard Chenevix Trench,” — a volume we should be glad 
to welcome from the American press. 


“*O be sure of this, — 
All things are mercies while we count them so; 
And this believing, not keen poverty, 
Nor wasting years of pain or slow disease, 
Nor death . ‘ 
Shall ever drift our bark of Faith ashore, 
Whose steadfast anchor is securely cast 
Within the veil, the veil of things unseen, 
Which now we know not, but shall know hereafter.”’ 


Since we have thus alluded to this delightful volume, may we be per- 
mitted to quote one short stanza more from the “ Lines to a Friend en- 
tering the Ministry ”? 


*“ And for the rest, in weariness, 
In disappointment, or distress, 
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The reply of Dirce to the suggestion, that she might fall one 
of the earliest victims of Trajan’s persecution, is spirited and 
Shakspearian, and well shows the temper that animated the 
female converts of this period. 


‘“‘ Welcome the day ! 
I think I have some blood about my heart, 
Though cold and withered in this outward frame, 
That would not shun to be poured out for Jesus.” 


Indeed, the fealty and high-souled devotion of women to the 
church of Christ are not peculiar to the age here brought be- 
fore us. The worthy successors of those, who were 


“‘ Last at the cross, and earliest at the tomb,” 


are found in all places and times; and but for them, we might 
long since have had occasion to repeat, that “ the ways of Zion 
mourn, and all her gates are desolate.”’ 

The parting scene of Ignatius with his friends, the Catechu- 
mens and the Penitents, before leaving Antioch, is interesting. 
His addresses to each are fraught with holy unction. We 
simply refer to it, it being too long to be quoted. The last 
exhortation is to Christian union. 


‘But above all, that blessed knot be kept 
Of peace and love within ourselves. ’T is this 
Detains our Lord amongst us ; who departs 
Soon, like the soul, from torn dissevered limbs. 
* *K & - * 


Christ in cach other see and serve.” 


Polycarp’s description of the apostle John, from personal 
recollection (as is presumed), is very graphic and pleasing. 
** He oft repeated 
One lesson, ‘ Love the Brethren.’ ’TJ' was we know 
A thought extracted from aworld of thinking.” 


And the following sentiment is as just as it is beautifully ex- 
pressed. 


“ The man 
That could surround the sum of things, and spy 





When strength decays, or hope grows dim, 
We ever may recur to Him, 

Who hath the golden oil divine 
Wherewith to feed our failing urns, 
Who watcheth every lamp that burns 

Before his sacred shrine.” 
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The heart of God, and secrets of his empire, 
Would speak but love: with him the bright result 
Would change the hue of intermediate scenes, 
And make one thing of all theology.” 


Again, when the loved apostle thought of his crucified 
master, 


“* He-would drop a tear, 
As for an old acquaintance; then correct it 
With a mild smile, that let down his whole soul 
To simplest posture and a strange repose.” 


The conversion of the Roman soldier, who had before out- 
rageously struck Ignatius while a helpless prisoner, is related 
in a striking manner, though the process is somewhat too vio- 
lent and sudden to suit either our taste or our orthodoxy. The 
doubt and irresolution of the first steps of his penitence are very 
true to nature. 





‘* A softness creeping o’er his hardy face, 
Now all the longing that an eye can carry 

He darts at you; then checks himself, and droops 
Fixed as the earth. One step he just has taken, 
But fears to add a second.” 


His question, after his conversion was consummated, in regard 
to the consistency of his vocation, as a soldier, with his Chris- 
tian profession, is pertinent and well put. 

* * ‘But how can [ be his, [Christ’s, ] 

O tell me, in a soldier’s rough profession ? 


Must I kill men?’ 


But, like others, from his day to ours, who have not the 
same personal interest in the inquiry, he was not so fortunate 
as to get an explicit, still less a satisfactory, answer. 

There is much thought condensed in the single line, 


*‘ Nothing that can be seen is fully right.” 


This is even better expressed, though in prose, in the Epistle 
from Smyrna: 


** Nothing is good that is seen.” 


The concluding scene of the drama is well sustained and 
interesting ; and the appearance of Ignatius, meek in moral 
strength, when the lions were rushing on to tear him limb from 
limb, strikes us as partaking of the true sublime. 
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“‘ He first 
Looked up to heaven, and then let gently fall 
His eyes to earth, as one whose suit was heard, 
Nor needed that he should solicit more.”’ 


The piece entitled ‘ Religious Discourse,” * reminds us of 
some of the best satires in Cowper’s too much neglected first 
volume of poetry. He would not, we think, have been 
ashamed of lines like these: 


“‘ But who must talk? Not the mere modern sage, 
Who suits the softened gospel to the age: 
Who ne’er to raise degenerate practice strives, 
But brings the precept down to Christian lives. 
Not he, who maxims from cold reading took, 
And never saw himself but through a book : 
Not he, who hasty in the morn of grace, 
Soon sinks extinguished as a comet’s blaze : 
Not he, who strains in scripture-phrase t’ abound, 
Deaf to the sense, who stuns us with the sound : 
But he, who silence loves, and never dealt 
In the false commerce of a truth unfelt. 


Guilty you speak, if subtle from within 
Blows on your words the self-admiring sin: 
If unresolved to choose the better part, 
Your forward tongue belies your languid heart : 
But then speak safely, when your peaceful mind 
Above self-seeking blest, on God reclined, 
Feels Him at once suggest unlabored sense, 
And ope a sluice of sweet benevolence. 
Some high behests of heaven you then fulfil, 
Sprung from his light your words, and issuing by his will.” 
Again, 
*“'T’o love’s habitual sense by acts aspire, 
And kindle, till you catch the gospel-fire.” 





* This poem was ascribed to John Wesley by the Rev. Samuel Bad- 
cock, and said by him to be a striking delineation of his (Wesley’s) dis- 
position and character. (See Nichols’s “Literary Anecdotes.”) But by 
a writer in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” A. D. 1784, p. 353, this is said 
to be an error, and the piece is asserted to be Gambold’s. We suppose 
there is no doubt of the fact. We may add, for the especial gratifica- 
tion of those who are curious in such matters, that, by the same author- 
ity, Gambold issaid to be “the very model in person and in mien, of the 
celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson,” &c. &c. If this be so, we must think 
that the meek, and bland, and heaven-eyed portrait opposite the title- 
page of the book we are reviewing, was placed there by mistake. 
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The following remarks on “ manner,” as the common phrase 
is, we believe to be essentially correct, as they are certainly 
felicitous in the expression. Archbishop Whately, at least, 
will corroborate them. 


*¢ All rules are dead ; ’t is from the heart you draw 
The living lustre, and unerring law. 
A state of thinking in your manner show, 
Nor fiercely soaring, nor supinely low: 
Others their lightness and each inward fault 
Quench in the stillness of your deeper thought. 
Let all your gestures fixed attention draw, 
And wide around infuse infectious awe; 
Present with God by recollection seem, 
Yet present, by your cheerfulness, with them.” 


The lines, 


*‘ Some gentle souls to gay indifference true, 
Nor hope, nor fear, nor think the more for you,” 


remind us of the uncivil observation of John Wesley, — “ Oh, 
how hard it is to be shallow enough for a polite audience !”’ 


The following passage from the piece entitled, “‘ On listening 
to the Vibrations of a Clock,” is much in the manner of 
Young. 


‘“‘ How the past moment dies, and throbs no more ! 
What worlds of parts compose the rolling hour ! 
The least of these a serious care demands ; 

For though they ’re little, yet they ’re golden sands : 
* * * * * * 

Cease, man, to lavish sums thou ne’er hast told ! 

Angels, though deathless, dare not be so bold.” 


The poetical paraphrase of the words, “ She that liveth in 
pleasure, is dead while she liveth,” is very powerfully conceived 
and uttered. As has been said on another occasion, it is “ in- 
deed poetry by the mere force of truth.” Some persons, 
whose eyes will rest on the lines we shall quote, may possibly 
peruse therein the phenomena of their own consciousness. 
And if they do this in the spirit in which it ought to be done, 
they may experience wholesome pangs of soul, analogous to 
those which are said to attend the return of palsied bodies to 
life. May they, in like manner, prove to them the sign and 
promise of awaking spiritual sensibility ! 
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The movement of the opening lines will remind the reader 
of a well-known passage in the letter of “ Eloisa to Abelard.” 


“‘ How hapless is th’ applauded virgin’s lot, 
Her God forgetting, by her God forgot! 
Stranger to truth, unknowing to obey, 

In error nursed, and disciplined to stray ; 
Swoln with self-will, and principled in pride, 
Sense all her good, and passion all her guide: 
Pleasure its tide, and flattery lends its breath, 
And smoothly waft her to eternal death ! 


“A goddess here, she sees her votaries meet, 
Crowd to her shrine, and tremble at her feet; 
She hears their vows, believes their life and death 
Hangs on the wrath and mercy of her breath; 
Supreme in fancied state she reigns her hour, 
And glories in her plenitude of power : 

Herself the only object worth her care, 
Since all the kneeling world was made for her. 


‘For her, creation all its stores displays, 
The silkworms labor, and the diamonds blaze: 
Air, earth, and sea conspire to tempt her taste, 
And ransacked nature furnishes the feast. 
Life’s gaudiest pride attracts her willing eyes, 
And balls, and theatres, and courts arise : 
Italian songsters pant her ear to please, 
Bid the first cries of infant reason cease, 
Save her from thought, and lull her soul to peace. 


‘“‘ Deep sunk in sense th’ imprisoned soul remains, 
Nor knows its fall from God, nor feels its chains: 
Unconscious still, sleeps on in error’s night, 

Nor strives to rise, nor struggles into light.” 


A tone of sweet and confiding piety pervades the first Hymn. 
It was probably written after his spirit had found repose in the 
bosom of the ‘‘ Brethren.” We should like to see those parts 
of it which are not marred by any peculiarities of doctrine, 
in the hymn-books of our churches. We must confine our 
extracts to the following verses. 


‘“* No, my dear Lord, in following thee, 
Not in a dark uncertainty 
This foot obedient moves ; 
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’'T is with a Brother and a King, 
Who many to his yoke will bring, 
Who ever lives and ever loves. 


‘“* Now, then, my Way, my Truth, my Life! 
Henceforth let sorrow, doubt, and strife 
Drop off like autumn leaves ; 
Henceforth, as privileged by thee, 
Simple and undistracted be 
My soul, which to thy sceptre « eaves. 


** Let me my weary mind recline 
On that eternal love of thine, 

And human thoughts forget ; 
Childlike attend what thou wilt say ; 
Go forth and do it while ’t is day, 

Yet never leave my sweet retreat.” 


There is a quick, stirring movement, in many of the hymns 
of the Methodists and Moravians, which we should be glad to 
see introduced into our more staid and precise religious assem- 
blies. Some of these hymns, we are happy to notice, have 
actually found their way into the collections which have been 
lately made for public worship. It is not, we believe, a wholly 
strange phenomenon, that the slow and heavy progress of a 
long, Jong-metre tune is so sedative in its effects, that it proves 
to be little better, as an aid to devotional trains of thought, 
than a solemn lullaby. Might it not be well to intersperse 
among these “‘cantus somniferi,” as Virgil would call them, 
something a little less persuasive to repose? The following 
short extract from the next Hymn of Gambold, may illustrate 
our meaning. 


“QO tell me no more 
Of this world’s vain store ; 
The time for such trifles with me now is o’er. 


** My soul, don’t delay, 
He calls thee away ! 
Rise, follow thy Saviour, and bless the glad day. 


** No mortal doth know 
What he can bestow, 
What light, strength, and comfort: go after him, go!” 


The “ Epitaph on Himself” contains some striking thoughts 
in condensed language. 
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“* Ask not who ended here his span? 
His name, reproach, and praise was man. 
Did no great deeds adorn his course ? 
No deed of his but showed him worse : 
One thing was great, which God supplied, 
He suffered human life — and died. 
What points of knowledge did he gain? 
That life was sacred all — and vain: 
Sacred how high, and vain how low ? 
He knew not here, but died to know.” 


And now we close and crown our poetical extracts with the 
whole of that short piece, which first directed our attention to 
Gambold. He who can read it without intense interest, without 
recognising in every line of its sad strain, the betokenings of his 
own spirit in its self-questioning moods, may be sure that he 
has, as yet, lived only in the lower part of his nature ; that 
there is still a world of slumbering thought and sentiment in 
his bosom, of which he has not the slightest conception ; and 
one which, if awaked, would give an unearthly, and hitherto 
unimagined interest to this present life, and lift his God- 
inspired soul to that brighter and better state, w hich “ eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man” fully “ conceiv- 
ed.” It is one of those suggestive and prophetical strains of 
true poetry, like the “‘Lines written in a Church-yard,” at 
tributed to a school-boy, and a few others, that the mind selects 
by a sort of elective affinity, which, when once read, are 
never afterwards forgotten, but are found hymning on as a 
vocal accompaniment to the soul in its thoughtful and ante- 
dating hours. 

‘*THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


“So many years I’ ve seen the sun, 
And called these eyes and hands my own ; 
A thousand little acts I ’ve done, 
And childhood have, and manhood known : 
O what is life? and this dull round 
To tread, why was a spirit bound ? 


“So many airy draughts and lines, 
And warm excursions of the mind, 
Have filled my soul with great designs, 
While practice grovelled far behind : 
O what is thought! and where withdraw 
The glories which my fancy saw? 
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‘So many tender joys and woes 
Have on my quivering soul had power ; 
Plain life with heightening passions rose, 
The boast or burden of their hour : 
O what is all we feel! why fled 
Those pains and pleasures o’er my head ? 


** So many human souls divine, 
So at one interview displayed, 
Some oft and freely mixed with mine, 
In lasting bonds my heart have laid : 
O what is friendship ! why impressed 
On my weak, wretched, dying breast ? 


“So many wondrous gleams of light, 
And gentle ardors from above, 
Have made me sit, like seraph bright, 
Some moments on a throne of love: 
O what is virtue! why had I, 
Who am so low, a taste so high ? 


‘Ere long, when sovereign Wisdom wills, 
My soul an unknown path shall tread, 
And strangely leave, who strangely fills 
This frame, and waft me to the dead : 
O what is death! ’t is life’s last shore, 
Where vanities are vain no more ; 
Where all pursuits their goal obtain, 
And life is all retouched again ; 
Where in their bright result shall rise 
Thoughts, virtues, friendships, griefs, and joys.”’ 


The principal prose writings in the volume under review are 
two sermons. One is entitled ‘‘ Christianity ‘Tidings of Joy,” 
and Mr. Erskine says of it, “that it was preached at a time 
when the free grace of the gospel was not much known in 
England,” (that is, about the middle, probably, of the last cen- 
tury!) “and never did any uninspired sermon give a plainer or 
sweeter exhibition of it.” The other, on “ Religious Rever- 
ence,” he observes, “‘ contains some striking thoughts, couched 
in most powerful phraseology.” As he gives no analysis or 
references in support of these assertions, our readers will esti- 
mate their value according to the confidence they place in Mr. 
Exrskine’s authority. 

We quote one or two short passages, as being, in our opin- 
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ion, the best in the sermons, and which, being insulated ones, 
will explain themselves. 


‘‘ Nothing more justly keeps man in a perpetual awe, than the 
inscrutability of his own soul, in its nature, capacities, and manner 
of acting. A tame and feeble bird, that accidentally has hatched 
an eagle's egg, and is afterwards affrighted at the strength and im- 
petuous tendency of what has been fostered under its own wings, 
cannot find itself in a more critical case, than a man, when hold- 
ing dialogue, like Adrian, with his own soul.” 

“Could we conceive any principle so low and unelevated, that the 
person is able quite to come up with it, and owes it no blushing 
reverence of this sort ; it would, at the same time, cease to be what 
we call a principle. A man of principle, therefore, be it of what 
nature it will, is a bashful man, dissatisfied with himself, and a 
true devotee.” 

“‘ He that reverences nothing, has at the same time no worth.” 

“In becoming Christians, though we love some persons more 
than we did, let us love none less.” 


The letter addressed to E. V., Esq., though apparently 
written with much pains-taking, contains some affecting senti- 
ments pleasingly expressed. Its whole strain is pensive, and 
contains the gems of several of those thoughts which are so 
beautifully developed in the “* Mystery of Life.” 

The dependence of the aspect of outward things on the state 
of the percipient soul ; or, to use the modern phrase, the con- 
nexion between the “objective” and “subjective,” is thus 
manifested in a description of youth. 


‘‘ The paradisiacal bloom that did then, to the fresh and inno- 
cent imagination, dwell on the whole face of things; the soft and 
solemn delight that even a balmy air, a sunny landscape, the beau- 
ties of the vegetable world, hills and vales, a brook or a pebble did 
then excite. And surely there is something mysteriously great 
and noble in the first years of our life; which being my notion, 
you will not be offended that I speak to you, a2 young man, more 
as young, than as man, for the former implies something very 
happy, and the latter something very miserable.” 


In this, and in the following letter to a ‘‘Studious young 
Lady,” he takes a strange pleasure in depreciating human 
knowledge. The following remark, however, will, to use his 
own expression, “ keep.” 


“There is no such lumber in the world as our last year’s no- 
tions, which yet, in their day, were wonderfully fine and delight- 
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ful. The fruit of the tree of knowledge will not keep : it is pleas- 
ant enough when you first pluck it; but, if you pretend to lay it up, 
it will rot.” 


We close our remarks and extracts here; happy if our read- 
ers shall find any thing approaching to the same pleasure in 
reading, that we have had in making them; and in the hope 
that we may have done something to introduce a highly amia- 
ble, pious, and gifted man of genius, to the acquaintance of 
any to whom he has heretofore been unknown. 

sR. 


Arr. II. — On the Origin of Allegorical Interpretation. 


[The subject of Allegorical Interpretation is of essential importance to be 
attended to in the study of the history of opinions, especially of opinions 
concerning religion. Some remarks have been made upon it in a former 
volume of the Christian Examiner (Vol V., for 1828; p. 37 et seqq.) The 
following article is translated from the First Part of Dopke’s Hermeneutick 
der neutestamentlichen Schriftstelier, a work treating, as a translator might 
entitle it in English, “ Of the Manner in which the Writers of the New 
Testament have quoted the Old Testament.” The extract here given is, 
perhaps, the best written and most important portion of the book. In the 
discussion of its subject the writer is much indebted to the paper of Eich- 
horn to which he refers.] 


As regards the origin of allegorical interpretation, it is a fact 
of the greatest importance that we can trace it in various di- 
rections, and discover in all of them the same causes operating 
to produce it, though we can ascertain nothing respecting the 
time of its introduction but that this belongs to the remotest an- 
tiquity. We find it among the Greeks, Jews, Persians, ‘Turks, 
and Christians ; and in order correctly to determine its origin, 
we must discover some uniform motive for it, at least among 
those nations by whom it was not borrowed, ready formed. It 
will facilitate our inquiries to begin with the Greeks. 

As soon as man, awakened to consciousness, endeavours to 
rise above the rude state of nature, and to individualize himself 
as distinct from nature, he is compelled by an inward impulse 
to reflect on that nature which he has learned to be distinct 
from himself, and to observe the phenomena which it presents. 
He then discovers a web of causes and effects, and sees how 
one thing depends on another. But so many new phenomena 
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continually occur of which he knows not the causes, and many 
are so imposing, that he cannot contemplate them without 
amazement. In his inmost soul he feels constrained to recog- 
nise something higher, he refers the being of nature to a higher 
being ; but, as this conviction is produced by observing a va- 
riety of phenomena, he imagines various higher causes “which, 

under the feeling of dependence, he honors as powers exalted 
above him. When the powers of nature have been thus per- 
sonified, they are next brought into connexion and become the 
subjects of mythological fables. To the Egyptian, the revolu- 
tions of the Sun and the changes in the Nile became the history 
of Osiris. ‘The Sun on the 2lst of December grows faint, 
dies as it were, and is born anew. Even so Osiris is overcome 
by Typhon, put to death, and revives in the freshness of youth 
after overcoming the Evil One. Such legends originate when 
the mind is taking its first steps, and the images ‘of the gods 
are stamped with “the rudeness of the time. This is the period 
to which belong the creations of Homer. ‘The only models 
for his delineations of the sods were men in a state of rude na- 
ture ; and, if he represents his gods as infinitely exalted above 

men, "they possess only those qualities in an elevated degree, 
which he deemed the chief excellences of men. Rude 
strength swayed by violent passions, courage often united with 
brutality, which tramples on rights and humanity ; arrogance, 
ambition, lust, intemperance, stain alike his gods and men. 
But the boundless charm of his unsurpassed poetry gave him 
an immense influence over the characters of his countrymen; 
his verses were in every mouth, every writer took him for his 
model. From the dawn of Grecian civilization to its noon, his 
poems were the great text-book used in the education of youth, 
and he was regarded as the source of all knowledge and wis- 
dom. Meanwhile, civilization had advanced so far, morals 
had become so refined, philosophical speculation had reached 
such a height, that the difference between his ideas and those 
of the time was very obvious. Notwithstanding the progress 
of the intellect, however, the Greeks could not contemplate 
Homer with refevence to the rude age in which he lived; their 
notions of his wisdom had been raised too high, and they sought 
to find in him the enlightened ideas of their own times. An- 
other circumstance is to be considered. ‘The writings of Homer 
were used not only as a means of training the intellects, but of 
forming the morals, of youth. And in this point of view he 
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harmonized ill with the conceptions of a cultivated age. He 
often seems to be without a proper reverence for the gods, to 
contradict all sound ideas of their nature and sanctity, to coun- 
tenance violent passions and vices, and to look with contempt 
on the duties of a man and a citizen. ‘The reading of Homer, 
therefore, came to be considered hazardous for the young ; it 
was apprehended, that his rude manners would endanger the 
refinement of the time, that the vices and passions which he 
treated with approbation would be injurious to the good order 
of society, and that the scandalous stories which he tells of the 
gods, might detract from the reverence due to them.* 

Plato, who in the second and third books of his Republic 
treats of the education of youth by means of gymnastics and 
music, severely criticizes the mythological stories as immoral 
in their tendency, and wishes to have them purified so as to 
correspond to his ideas of right. All the mythot which make 
death appear dreadful, which awaken terror or laughter, which 
express disobedience to those in authority, or tend to rouse 
violent passions, were to be banished from his republic. The 
absolutely good was to be the only poetry allowed there. Ho- 
mer was therefore excluded, though with all possible respect. 

There is a passage, however, in his Republic, (Lib. II., 
pp. 377, 378,) in which Plato mentions a mode of making 
Homer’s poems harmless to youth. He is speaking of those who 
n “discoursing of gods and heroes represent them as ill, as a 
painter whose pictures have no resemblance to the objects imi- 
tated.”” Such things, says his fellow dialogist, deserve blame. 
But in what respects are they to be blamed, and what are the 
descriptions censured? ‘ In the first place,’’ Plato replies, 
“he did not fabricate well who told what Hesiod relates; — the 
greatest falsehoods concerning the greatest beings; what Ou- 
ranos did, and how Kronos punished him; and the doings of 
Kronos, and what he suffered from hisson. ‘These stories, 
even if they were true, I think ought not thus lightly to be 
told to the simple and young, but, as far as possible, to be kept 
concealed. Should it become necessary to relate them, 7 
ought to be done under the seal of secrecy, and to as few as 

be.” The expression d:’ axogé7twy (translated above 
“‘ under the seal of secrecy”’) probably signifies that the sto- 
ries spoken of should be treated as religious mapas, to be 





+ Bichhom's allgemeine Bibliothek der Theol. Litteratur, Band v., 
p 
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explained to those only who are capable of comprehending 
them. Soon after, he expresses himself more clearly. 

“The tale of the fettering of Juno by her son, that of the hurl- 
ing of Vulcan from heaven, upon his coming to the assistance 
of his mother when beaten, and the battles of the gods de- 


scribed by Homer, are not to be allowed in the republic, wheth- 
er understood literally or as allegories ; for young people cannot 
distinguish what is allegorical from what is not.” “Hence it 
appears to have been a practice to give an allegorical sense 
to religious mythot of an offensive character, and that this was 
done previous to the age of Plato, who is usually considered 
the inventor of the method. Plato himself (lon, p. 530,) men- 
tions three others who interpreted the mythoz in this manner, 
Nesimbrotus, Glaucon, and Metrodorus. ‘The first was a citi- 
zen of Lampsacus and a contemporary of Themistocles. From 
the work of Glaucon, which interprets the mythoz as being alle- 
gories relating to physical subjects, a passage is extracted in 
the Venetian Scholia, on the sixty-first verse of the 20th book 
of the Iliad, with the observation, that “ this kind of allegory is 
very old, and originated with Theagenes of Rhegium, the first 
writer on Homer, who lived in the time of Cambyses in the 
63rd Olympiad.”’ Of Metrodorus, Tatian says, in his “ Dis- 
course to the Greeks ”’ (page 160 B), that he explains the 
characters of Hector, Achilles, Helen, and Agamemnon, as per- 
sonifications of physical elements. In addition to these pro- 
fessed interpreters of Homer, it is known that the earliest Gre- 
cian philosophers, Pythagoras, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and 
Democritus, explained the mythoi in a similar manner. Ac- 
cording to Syncellus (Chronolog. page 149 D, ed. Paris), 
and Cedrenus, (Hist. Compend. I. page 82,) the allegorical in- 
terpreters have the general name of Anaxagoreans, because 
Anaxagoras was said to have introduced this mode of explain- 
ing Homer. (Diog. Laert. II. 11.)* The invention of alle- 
gorical interpretation is therefore ascribed both to Theagenes 
and Anaxagoras, which shows only that they were among the 
earliest interpreters of this sort. Afterwards too the Stoics, 
for instance, Zeno, Chrysippus, and Cleanthes, particularly en- 
deavoured to attach a physical meaning to the mythor of Or- 
pheus, Museus, Homer, and Hesiod,t which was strenuously 





* These notices of the ancient Greek allegorists are borrowed from 
Ohlshausen’s “ tieferer Schriftsinn,” p- 42. 
+ See the “ Apology ” of Minutius Felix, cap. 19. 
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opposed by the Academic Cotta. (Cicero de Natura Deorum, 
Lib. Il. cap. 28.) But later writers took much pleasure in 
these senseless interpretations, especially the grammarians of 
Alexandria, of whose mode of explanation we have many spe- 
cimens remaining, particularly in Plotinus, Porphyry, Hera- 
clides of Pontus, in the biography of Homer attributed to 
Plutarch, and in Eustathius. See the work of Heraclides of 
Pontus (ed. Nic. Schow, Gottingen, 1782. 8vo,) which is ac- 
companied by a treatise, entitled “ Allegorice Veterum Inter- 
pretationis Origo et Cause ” (p. 214-241). 

From what has been said, it is evident that allegorical inter- 
pretation among the Greeks had its origin in philosophical re- 
finement, which introduced higher ideas of the nature of the 
Deity, and could not tolerate the popular faith with its mass of 
fables about the gods. As it was dangerous to attack the 
popular religion, attempts were made to render it less offensive 
by giving a physical or moral meaning to the mythoi; and, as 
nothing is secure from exaggeration, the lovers of allegory at- 
tributed to the old poets all the artificial subtlety which a man 
accustomed to it is so ready to find and make everywhere. 


Tue origin of the allegorical interpretation of the sacred 
Scriptures among the Jews, has been derived by some from 
an imitation of the mode adopted by the Greeks in ex- 
plaining their mythology : for instance, by J. Alphons. Tur- 
retin (de Sacre Scripture interpretande, etc. Tractat. Bipart. 
Traj. 1728, page 94, seq.) ; Eichhorn (in his General Library of 
Theological Literature, Vol. V., pages 203 - 253) ; Poelitz 
(Pragmatical View of the Theology of the later Jews, Leipsic, 
1795, Part I.); Rosenmiiller (Historia Interp. Libror. Sacror. 
in Ecclesia Christ. Hildburg., 1795, P. I. p. 22, seq.) ; Schiitz 
(Program respecting the Origin of the Allegorical Interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, Jena, 1795) ; F'liigge (History of the The- 
ological Sciences, Part I. p. 281, seq.) ; and others.* 

And there are strong grounds for this opinion, which are 
exhibited in the clearest light in the Letters treating of Bibli- 
cal Exegesis in Eichhorn’s Library, referred to above. They 
may be set forththus. As the religious constitution of the 
Jews rested on written documents, the essential ideas of their 





* Planck, Comment. de Princ. ‘Interpret. Allegor. p. 9. seq. ; Brucker, 
Hist. Philosoph. Crit. II. p. 634. seq.; Spencer, de Leg. Ebr. Rit. I. 
c. 11. p. 153. seq. 
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religion might remain settled, but they were nevertheless mod- 
ified and extended in the course of time and adapted to the 
increasing cultivation of the people. ‘The religious system of 
Moses was fitted to the infancy of a people; but, as they be- 
came more cultivated, they advanced perceptibly beyond it. 
Even the old poets and prophets had spiritualized its material 
representations, as far as they could, and given a moral mean- 
ing to the forms of its ritual. But this sufficed only while the 
old -Hebrew state existed. If the Jews had remained in their 
own country, always observing the ancient law of Moses, with- 
out being exposed to the influence of foreign manners, they 
could not have escaped the effects of a literal observance 
of the law. But the Babylonian exile, the transplantation 
of the Hebrews among nations differing from them in man- 
ners and customs, in modes of thinking, religious philosophy, 
and political and intellectual advancement, while at the same 
time, the whole sacrificial service, the basis of the Mosaic reli- 
gion, was suspended, had greatly affected their character ; so 
that after an absence of seventy years they returned with a new 
set of ideas to their native country. Not long after, when the 
conquests of Alexander had spread the Greek language and 
learning over the whole East, the Jews became scattered in 
single families among the Greeks, who were far before them in 
intellectual culture and habits of life. “‘ Received among them as 
a foreign caste, they would, through their obsolete national reli- 
gion, have incurred the reproach of being a rude race, obstinately 
attached to ancient usages and hereditary notions, and incapable 
of a high degree of cultivation, and thereby subjected them- 
selves to the contempt and ridicule of their witty Greek neigh- 
bours, unless, to avoid this, they acquired as much of the man- 
ners, the wisdom, and philosophy of the Greeks, as they could, 
without entirely giving up their established religion and reli- 
gious usages.” ‘This was particularly necessary in Alexan- 
dria, the seat of Greek wisdom and learning, where a large 
number of Hebrews had settled, not merely of the lower class, 
but respectable and wealthy men, who had voluntarily repaired 
thither on receiving the rights of citizenship from Alexander 
the Great.* There they had built splendid synagogues, as 
Philo testifies in his book “ de legatione ad Caium”; + and the 
Rabbins cannot say enough in praise of their magnificence. 





* Antonii van Dale super Aristea Dissert. cap. xxv. 
+ Vid. Campeg. Vitringa de Synagoga Vet. Lib. I. P. I. cap. 14. 
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Their religious ceremonies, which were performed with great 
solemnity, could not escape the ridicule of the Greeks, unless 
some changes were made in them.* But such changes were 
forbidden by the reverence which the Hebrews felt for their 
lawgiver, and by the sanctity derived from long-continued 
usage. 

Another circumstance made the situation of the Jews in 
Alexandria still more difficult. ‘To converse with the Greeks, 
they were obliged to acquire the Greek language; so that their 
mother tongue fell into disuse, and the knowledge of the old 
Hebrew was almost entirely lost. ‘This gave rise to the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures of the Old Testament into Greek, about 
the year 285 B. C. Till that time, the religions of the Asiatic 
nations were almost entirely unknown to the Greeks, because 
in all that related to them the old languages of the different 
countries were used. Now the Septuagint opened to them the 
religious monuments of the Jews, and gave at the same time to 
the more intelligent part of the Jews themselves, a perfect view 
of their own religion. They themselves, yielding to the gen- 
eral tendency of the time toward the New-Platonic philosophy, 
felt themselves out of their element among the material ideas of 
the old Mosaic law.t Such a conflict of the antiquated popu- 
Jar belief with the ideas of a more enlightened period gives 
rise either to a union of the old with the new, or to an entire 
rejection of the more offensive part of the old system. But 
the Jews were too strongly attached to their hereditary institu- 
tions to adopt the latter course. The former was rendered 
easier by the way in which the Alexandrians were accustomed 
to treat the heathen religions. As they habitually sought for 
a secret meaning in the fables of their mythology, the Jews 
could meet their Greek opponents with the same weapons,} and 
vindicate, for their old religious monuments, the praise of the 
highest wisdom. 

This is, generally, the explanation which has been given of 
the introduction of allegory among the Jews, and it must be 
allowed that it contains much truth, though it does not afford a 
full account of the matter. We will now pursue historically 
the traces of allegorical interpretation among the Jews; and, as 





* Philo de Circumcis. p. 210. 

+ Concerning the ridicule of the Greeks, see Philo de Plantat. Noe, 
p- 340; De Confus. Ling. p. 405; De Nom. Mutat. p. 587. 

t Philo de Confus. Ling. p. 407 ; De Migrat. Abraham. p. 450. 
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Philo may be regarded as affording the most distinguished ex- 
ample of the tendency of mind which led to it, and was also, 
according to Photius (Cod. CV.), anciently esteemed the 
inventor of it, we will begin with him. 

Philo lived, as is well known, in the first century of the 
Christian era, and during the reign of Caius Caligula was sent 
as an ambassador to the emperor by the Jews of Alexandria, 
of which mission he has given an account in a separate work. 
He was born at Alexandria, about twenty years before Christ, 
of a distinguished family belonging to the priestly order. (Joseph. 
Antiq. Jud. Lib. XVIII. c. 10.) He was devoted to the philo- 
sophy of Plato, though he mingled with it ideas borrowed from 
the mystical philosophy of the East ; so that it was said of him 
“H Pilov nlatovifer, 4 Iatwv piwviter (Either Philo Platonizes, 
or Plato Philonizes.*) It is obvious that such a turn of mind 
must have had an important influence on his views of the Mo- 
saic religion. Allegorical interpretation appears in his writ- 
ings in its highest state of refinement. In his explanations of 
the Old Testament, he uses in general only the Septuagint, 
which he believed, according to the high ideas of it then 
prevalent, to agree perfectly with the original. (De Vita Mos. 
If. p.510. ed. Mang.) It is observable, however, that he com- 
ments almost exclusively on the works of Moses. We have 
formerly remarked, that these were especially esteemed among 
the Jews,t and were also the first translated into Greek ; and 
this is confirmed by the works of Philo, which, notwithstand- 
ing their extent, contain only ten citations from the prophets, 
about fifteen from the historical books, and as many from the 
Psalms. Moses he esteemed the only truly enlightened man, 
initiated into all divine mysteries, into which he supposed him- 
self also initiated.{ ‘The other scriptural writers he considers 
less enlightened, and is surprised, when he happens to exam- 
ine the writings of Jeremiah with care, to find him also initiat- 
ed into the great mysteries. (De Cherub. p. 116.)$ Accord- 





* Of the cultivation of his mind by the reading of the Greek poets, 
by geometry, music, and astronomy, he speaks, De Congr. quar. gr. p. 
550; De Leg. spec. p. 299; Quod omnis Prob. lib. p. 467; De Ebrie- 
tate, p. 364. 

+ Comp. the gloss on Cod. Schabbath, fol. 115, col. 1. 

t Planck, Comment. pp. 20 - 22. 

§ He quotes Isaiah, De Somniis, Lib. II. Tom. I. p. 681. De Mutat. 
Nom. Tom. I. p. 604, ed. Mang. 
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ing also to his theory (which was subsequently adopted by 
Christian writers) of an esoteric and exoteric religious system, 
fitted respectively for the avevuarizot and the wuyixol, Moses in 
his laws intends to convey a double meaning, so as to meet 
the wants of all, however different in intellectual advancement. 
One is suited to the great mass, and represents God like a hu- 
man being with limbs and passions, because they are incapable 
of forming a higher idea of him. The other is intended for 
persons whose philosophical minds and virtuous lives qualify 
them for initiation into the divine mysteries.* ‘These can com- 
prehend the meaning concealed under the material images ; they 
recognise the spiritual sense of the description, and are driven to 
search for it by certain things that give offence, and are stum- 
blingblocks (vxardale, MoooxOMmaTE ); for the divine spirit has 
purposely introduced what to the mass of men is wholly unintelli- 
gible ; and even improper and blamable transactions and offensive 
doctrines, which the multitude receive without question or dis- 
pleasure, but which stimulate the initiated to seek for the hid- 
den meaning.t— ‘This secret meaning, which Philo finds in the 
Mosaic scriptures by means of arbitrary allegories, consists only 
of Platonic speculations, mixed with old Oriental mysticism ; 
but at the same time he does not deny the truth of the literal 
meaning ; he looks upon it, not as the most important, but as 
a subordinate sense. He even contends, in his book ‘‘ de Mi- 
gratione Abrahami,” (p. 480,) against those who treat the lit- 
eral meaning as of no account, and, thinking they must confine 
their attention to the higher general ideas, reject all exter- 
nal ceremonies, saying it is of no consequence to keep the 
Sabbath if the inward rest which it signifies is only observed. 
But he does not always remain consistent in his opposition to 
Idealism, especially when he has a historical difficulty to re- 
move. 

The height which allegorical interpretation had reached in 
the time of Philo leads to the supposition, that he must have 





* De Abrahamo, p. 19; De Somniis, p. 655; Quod Deus sit immut. 
p- 280; Alleg. Leg. III. p. 131; De Plant. Noe, p. 333; De Confus. 
re Pp: 425. These allegories are, further, to be imparted only to the 
initiated. De Sacrific. Abel. p- 188; De Profug. p. 558; De Cherub. p. 
116; De Abrah. p. 22, 29, 34; De Sacrificant. p. 255; De Leg. spec. 
329. 
# + Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibl-, Band 5. p. 250; Band 4. p. 785, seq. 
Planck, Comment. de Interp. Philon. Alleg. p. 30. 
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had many predecessors, and in fact he refers frequently to the 
writings of esteemed men who had preceded him in this path. 
In his tract “de Septenario et Festis Diebus,” (Tom. II. p. 292, 
ed. Mang.) he says, in reference tothe explanation given of 
the origin of the feast of the Passover; ‘“ ‘These things are ex- 
plained according to the ancient allegory ; those who are ac- 
customed to allegorical interpretation consider the sacrifices of 
the passover as denoting purification of heart.” So likewise 
he adds, after his explanation of circumcision ; “ ‘These things 
then, have come to our ears, spoken of old by inspired men 
who have interpreted with care the works of Moses.” (De 
Circumcis. Tom. II. p. 211. See also, De Leg. spec. II. p. 
805 ; De Cherub. I. p. 143; De Alleg. Leg. 1. p. 54; Vita 
Abrah. Il. p. 15; Quis rerum divinarum Heres, I. p. 513; 
De Josepho, II. p. 63; De Septen. et Festis Diebus, II. p. 
293.) Philo does not name these persons; but it is highly 
probable that they were Therapeute, whom he held in high 
esteem. In his treatise “‘ De Vita Contemplativa,” (‘Tom. II. p. 

483,) he says of them, that they compare the whole law to an 
animal, and consider the literal commands as the body, the 
secret sense as the soul. And on page 475, he says; “* When 
they occupy themselves about the holy scripture, they connect 
therewith philosophical speculations, giving an allegorical 
meaning to the doctrines of their hereditary religion ; because 
they seek under the text secrets of nature, which are mystically 
concealed there. ‘They have also interpretations handed down 
from former times, the writings of the founders of their sect, who 
have left many memorials respecting the ideas to be developed 
by means of allegories, which their followers imitate.” So far 
Eusebius, in his “ Ecclesiastical History,” (Lib. II. cap. 17,) 
cites this passage from Philo, and adds, that these ancient inter- 
pretations of the Scriptures of the Old Testament resemble 
the critical expositions in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in 
several of Paul’s epistles. 

Another Alexandrian of earlier date, by name Aristobulus, 
is mentioned by old writers asan allegorist. In modern times, 
indeed, Richard Simon, in his “ Critical History of the New 
Testament,” (Vol. II., page 189, and Vol. III., page 499,) also 
Hody (Contra Historiam Aristee de LX X Interpr. p. 53,) and 
Eichhorn, in his “ Library of Theological Literature,” (B. V. p 
253, seq.), have not only disputed the genuineness of the frag- 
ments remaining under the name of Aristobulus, but the very 
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fact of his having existed. Valkenaer, however, in his ‘‘ Diatribe 
de Aristobulo Judeo,” (Lyons, 1806,) has adduced sufficient 
grounds to establish the genuineness of these fragments. Aris- 
tobulus lived about 180 B. C., was tutor of king Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, and belonged to the school of the Peripatetics. He 
wrote an allegorical commentary on the books of Moses, 
which he dedicated to king Ptolemy Philometor. The frag- 
ments of this work still remaining are mostly collected by 
Eichhorn, in his General Library, (B. V. pp. 281 — 298.) He 
openly manifests therein his zeal to vindicate for the writers of 
the Old Testament, all the wisdom which was admired in the 
Greek philosophers; he remarks at the same time, how many 
different nations have taken the same road to truth. Cyril of 
Alexandria, in his work against Julian, (Lib. 1V. p. 134. Opp. 
Tom. VI. Paris, 1638,) says, “ Aristobulus, the Peripatetic, 
somewhere remarks, that ‘all things which have been said re- 
specting nature by the ancients, have been said also by philoso- 
phers living out of Greece ; some among the Indians by the 
Bramins, and some in Syria by the people called Jews.’” Ac- 
cording to Clement of Alexandria (Strom. I. p. 342, ed. Syl- 
burg.), Aristobulus sought to prove what is so frequently assert- 
ed by the Fathers of the church, that even the Greek philoso- 
phers derived their wisdom from the Old Testament.“ And 
even Plato” he says, “ followed ourlaws.” Nay, the Hebrew 
sages are represented by him as far superior to the Greek. 
Eusebius (Prep. Evang. Lib. VII. cap. 13, 14,) quotes him 
as saying; ‘This may also be applied to Wisdom, for from her 
proceeds all light; on this account the Peripatetics affirm, that 
she has the character of a lamp, and that they who follow her 
steadily are unshaken during the whole of life. More wisely and 
beautifully says one of our progenitors, Solomon, ‘ She existed 
before heaven and earth,’ (Prov. viii. 22); corresponding with 
what has already been alleged.” In another fragment, pre- 
served by Eusebius (Prep. Evang. Lib. VIII. cap. 9, 10), he 
defends Moses against the charge of a material representation 
of God ; he shows to the king “that there is another meaning 
concealed therein. Such figurative expressions, says he, are 
usual even in common life. Thus, when the king sends forth 
a force to execute something, it is said, Meyalyy zsiga tye 
6 Baowe’s (The king has a mighty hand), and, in the same 
manner, Moses also says; ‘“ With a strong hand has the Lord 
brought you out of Egypt.” This expression originates from 
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the circumstance, that the strength of man lies particularly in 
hisarms. Then he proceeds to the giving of the law on 
Mount Sinai, and shows that all the phenomena described by 
Moses, the fire, the thunder, the sound of trumpets, were real, 
but produced by God without the aid of material organs, God 
thus manifesting the supremacy of his power. The same 
Spirit appears in another fragment found in Eusebius, (Prep. 
Evang. Lib. XIII. cap. 11, 12,) where he treats of the creation, 
and of the institution of the Sabbath. The account of the cre- 
ation of the world in six days, has no other object than to es- 
tablish a division of time ; and yet he passes to a philosophical 
speculation respecting the sacredness of the number seven, 
‘“‘in which we have knowledge of human and divine things : 
on the number seven, turns the whole world both of animal and 
vegetable life.” 

From all the fragments of his writings which remain to us, 
we can get but asmall insight into his mode of allegorical in- 
terpretation. ‘Thus much, however, is certain, that Aristobulus 
was an acute man, who could not satisfy himself, like the rude 
and ignorant, with the representations of the doings of God in 
material images, but sought to ascertain the true ideas to be 
drawn from them. He also shows a very correct conception 
of the object of the revelation contained in the Old ‘Testament, 
which he looks for, not in a dealing-out of mysteries, but in 
the promotion of the fear of God. 

After the passage last cited, he says, “‘ The whole ordering 
of our Jaw is intended to promote piety, righteousness, temper- 
ance, and all other things truly good.”’ And I should almost 
doubt the propriety of considering him as one of the founders 
of allegorical interpretation, if we had not the most indisputa- 
ble testimony of ancient times to the fact.; for instance, Origen 
in his work against Celsus (Lib. IV. cap. 51,) says; “It 
appears to me, that he (Celsus) has heard of writings contain- 
ing allegorical expositions of the law ;’’ — ‘‘ he seems to speak 
of the writings of Philo, or of still older ones, such as those of 
Aristobulus.” But, even in the fragments preserved by Euse- 
bius, an allegory is presented (Prep. Evang. Lib. XIII. cap. 
12), where, in treating of the creation of the world, when 
he comes to the origin of light, he says, “This may also 
be applied to Wisdom ;” that is, to Wisdom hypostatized. 
I believe, therefore, that we find allegory in its earliest state 
in Aristobulus. The philosophy of Aristotle gave him a dis- 
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gust for the representation of the Deity under a human form; but 
his interest as an apologist led to a farther infusion of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy into the books of Moses. In doing this, 
however, he seems to have proceeded timidly, as is shown by 
the example adduced. 

Of the Alexandrine Jewish school we have still two repre- 
sentatives remaining, namely, the authors of Ecclesiasticus and 
of the Book of Wisdom. ‘The translator of the former, who, 
in his preface to the work of his grandfather, professes to have 

translated it in the thirty-eighth year of King Evergetes, prob- 
ably Evergetes Physcon, lived, we may conclude, i in the year 
131 B. C.; and the author of the book, therefore, was nearly 
contemporary with Aristobulus. ‘The author (chap. XXiv.) 
glorifies wisdom, considered as hypostatized. It is through 
her, that God governs all things. She has, at the command 
of God, chosen the Israelitish people as her especial residence ; 
she bears the choicest fruits of knowledge and of life. After- 
wards he proceeds thus (verse 23): ‘ This is all, even the book 
of the covenant of the highest God ; the law which Moses has 
ordained, as an inheritance tothe assemblies of Jacob. It sheds 
wisdom, like the Phison and the Tigris in the season of spring ; 
it gives fulness of knowledge, like the Euphrates and the 
Jordan in the days of harvest ; discipline beams from it like 
light. ‘The first cannot fully know it, nor the Jast explore it. 
F or its meaning is richer than the sea, and its counsel deeper 
than the abyss. 2”?* From verse 30th, he goes on describing 
how he has drawn from this source of wisdom little streams 
for his own use. ‘This passage I cannot look upon as fur- 
nishing any traces of allegory, as do Ohlshausen (in his Tieferer 
Schriftsinn, p. 57), and Rosenmiiller (in his Hist. Interpret. 
Lib. Sac. I. p. 17). Without entering into the consideration 
of the conceptions concerning Wisdom, or the later concep- 
tions respecting the Logos, I need merely refer to the mode 
in which the Scriptures of the Old Testament are here treated 
by the author. ‘There is no trace of allegory ; the wisdom 
which flows for him from the source of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, is of a purely practical kind; it guards men from sin. 
(Chap. xxiv. 22.) I can, therefore; only look upon the 
whole passage as an expression of the highest reverence for the 
Holy Scriptures. A more distinct exhibition of his views is 











[* We give the translation of the author, (who omits the 24th verse,) 
though it “does not appear to us correct. | 
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contained in chap. xxxix. v. 1—3. He insists that, “in or- 
der to study the law, a man must be exempt from other labors, 
for he must search out wisdom and occupy himself with proph- 
ecies ; he must consider the treatises of distinguished men, and 
penetrate into the hidden sense of parables, and solve dark 
sayings and riddles.” Here the author states expressly, how 
he would have the Scriptures of the Old Testament used. He 
has, indeed, devoted himself much to ancient history, and even 
extracted the most remarkable parts of it ; but moral sayings, 
enigmas, and parables are what he most esteems ; and, there- 
fore, he imitates especially the Proverbs. Here is nothing that 
looks like allegory. How would what follows the passage just 
quoted be consistent with allegorical studies? ‘He (who 
seeks wisdom in the manner described) can serve princes, and 
be attendant on lords; he may be sent into foreign lands, for 
he has tried what is useful to a people, and what is not.” 

The author of the Book of Wisdom is not to be ascer- 
tained, but he appears to belong to the time of Philo. He 
shows (chap. x.) how wisdom has ruled the pious from the 
creation of the world, particularly the people of God. This 
was a favorite subject, derived from the Proverbs. The au- 
thor shows, also, on the other hand, the fate of the Egyptians 
and Canaanites, who were forsaken by divine Wisdom. (Chap. 
xi.— xix.) But the traces of allegory are hardly to be dis- 
covered. Scarcely any thing appears but a philosophical rea- 
soning on the Old Testament history. We will examine more 
closely the two passages which have been appealed to, as 
affording specimens of allegorical interpretation. In chap. xviii. 
21 — 25, the author refers to the destruction of the troop of 
Korah, Numbers xvi. 46. Aaron interposes between the peo- 
ple and the angel of death, arrayed in his sacred ornaments, 
before which every one must bow; but he overcomes the de- 
stroyer, not with bodily weapons, but with those of his office, 
prayer and sacrifice, alleging the sacred oath of God to the an- 
cient patriarchs. This is only the Mosaic account embellished, 
according to the taste of the period. ‘The pestilence is the 
destroying angel. The expiation is made by the priest, 
arrayed in his sacred ornaments ; these and the sacrifices, how- 
ever, do not restrain the wrath of God, but prayer and the ap- 
peal to the promise. ‘That this is rather a piece of reason- 
ing than an allegory, must be confessed by every one who is 
acquainted with the writers of the allegorical school. Of the 
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same character is the passage, chap. xvi. v. 5. seq. ; where it 
is said of the brazen serpent, “ It was a symbol of salvation, to 
put men in remembrance of the command of the law ; whoever 
turned himself to it, was delivered, not by the sight of it, but 
by God, the saviour of all.” ‘The philosopher does not admit 
the magical operation of the brazen serpent, but God delivered 
from death those who, by gazing on the serpent, showed their 
readiness to obey his command. Is this allegory ? 


Tuvs far we have only followed the traces of the allegorical 
exposition of the Old Testament among the Jews of Alexan- 
dria ; but this is not sufficient fully to explain its origin; and 
hence the view which Eichhorn gives, is to be censured for not 
alluding to the Jews of Palestine. It will be best to begin 
this part of our subject with a well-known Jewish scholar, Jo- 
sephus, who lived in the earliest age of Christianity. He was 
son of Matthias, of a priestly family, born in the first year of 
the reign of the Emperor Caius. As early as his fourteenth 
year he had acquired so much knowledge, that he was visited 
by priests and men of rank, to obtain information of him about 
the more abstruse parts of the law. (Josephi Vita,$ 2.) In 
his sixteenth year, he resolved to make himself acquainted with 
the three most celebrated Jewish sects. He therefore resorted 
to the Essenes, and passed three years among them, conform- 
ing to their ascetic mode of life. He afterwards attached him- 
self to the sect of the Pharisees. In his twenty-sixth year he 
went to Rome, and on his voyage narrowly escaped with 
life from a shipwreck, in the Adriatic Sea. He undertook the 
voyage in order to defend some priests, whom Felix, the gov- 
ernor of Judza, had sent in confinement to Rome, and succeed- 
ed in his object, by the favor of Poppza, wife of Nero. Dur- 
ing the Jewish war he commanded a body of Galilzans, but 
was taken in the fortress of Jotapata. Vespasian carried him 
to Rome, where he received the privileges of citizenship, and 
lived during the reigns of Titus and Domitian. ‘Titus had a 
particular regard for him, and even Domitian exempted his 
estates in Judea from taxation. That he was well instructed 
in Greek learning is obvious from his writings ; and he himself 
declares the fact, at the end of the twentieth book of his Jewish 
Antiquities, where he says, that no one of the Jewish nation 
by any effort, could have written the work in so good Greek as 
he, for he must state openly that his education was far supe- 
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rior to that of the rest of his countrymen. As to his interpre- 
tation of the sacred Scriptures, we can say but little with cer- 
tainty. He observes, in the preface to his Antiquities, that 
Moses in his works has barely hinted at some things, has com- 
municated others under the form of serious allegories, and oth- 
ers, which it was desirable should be readily understood, has 
spoken out clearly. ‘Those who wish, he says, to examine 
the causes of all that he has instituted must make a profound 
investigation ; but this he would defer for the present, and treat 
of the subject hereafter, in a particular work relating to the 
signification of the law. In his Antiquities (Lib. 1. cap. 1), 
in discoursing of the history of the creation, he observes again, 
that much remains to be said on that subject, and that he will 
treat of it particularly in future. It appears from this, that he 
was inclined to allegory ; but it cannot be determined whether 
he had any thing in view other than to indicate the value 
even of the apparently unimportant laws of Moses. At any 
rate, he sought, in the structure of the temple and in the gar- 
ments of the priests, to find symbols of physical objects; (see 
Onymus de Usu Interpret. Alleg. p. 29. 1803); and it shows 
a literal understanding of the history, that allegory could not lead 
him to the extravagances of the Alexandrine school. In his 
work against Apion (II. § 37,) he says, that the Greek philos- 
ophers were not ignorant of the frigid allegories of the mythot, 
but that the true philosophers rightly despised them. Jose- 
phus was a Pharisee, and the principal occupation of his sect 
was the exact interpretation of the law. He himself attributes 
to them a careful elucidation of things relating to the law (De 
Bello Jud. If. 8,14; Antig. XVII. 2, 4); but likewise a 
philosophy, which was probably mingled with elements from 
the old Oriental mysticism (Antig. XVIII. 1; XIII. 5. $ 9). 
Now it may be easily imagined, that if they wished, together 
with their philosophy, also to adhere firmly to the external 
character of their hereditary religion, they would easily be led 
to allegory. Nor is it any objection to the supposition to main- 
tain, that they might have borrowed this mode of interpretation, 
so serviceable to their purpose, from the Alexandrines. We will 
see how far we can follow the traces of allegory among them. 

According to the preface to the Antiquities of Josephus 
(sect. 3), and Eusebius (Prep. Evang. VIII. 1, 2), King 
Ptolemy obtained from the high priest Eleazer the assistance 
of learned men, to translate the Scriptures of the Jews into 
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Greek. But Eusebius, (Prep. Evang. VIII. 8, 9,) wishing 
to give an idea of the allegorical way of interpreting the Old 
Testament among the Jews, quotes for this purpose, the high 
priest Eleazer and Aristobulus. In the fragments given from 
Eleazer, he speaks of the commands respecting clean and un- 
clean animals, and observes, very correctly, that Moses intended 
by such strict laws to separate his own people entirely from all 
others, and thereby to preserve them from the worship of idols. 
In itself nothing is unclean, but God intended by these laws to 
remind men that they should do nothing without reflection, 
that the whole of life should be consecrated to him. ‘ When 
the Greeks questioned the high priest,” says Eusebius, “ re- 
specting the ideas allegorically conveyed in the sacred laws, he 
gave such explanations as the above to those who wished to be 
instructed in the internal senses of the law.” ‘This is the man- 
ner, too, in which Josephus understood the law. In both 
writers, a disposition to apologize to their Greek readers is ob- 
vious, but it is impossible to overlook the great difference be- 
tween them and the Alexandrines. ‘They have scarcely dared 
to advance any thing more than sober reflections on the ob- 
ject of the Mosaic law; the literal sense is always the most 
important in their eyes; and the mythical was with them, 
perhaps, asort of practical application of it. 

Of the older sects of Palestine, we can touch only upon the 
Essenes. ‘They are related to the Therapeute, and may have 
resembled them in their views of the sacred Scriptures ; their 
secret doctrine, which embraced particularly their ideas of the 
classes and orders of angels, might incline them to allegory. 
Philo says of them, in his book entitled “‘ Quod omnis probus li- 
ber,” (Tom. IT. p. 458,) ‘ Then one takes the books and reads 
them, and another of the most experienced comes forward, and 
explains what is not understood. For most parts are expound- 
ed by them as philosophical symbols, after an ancient fashion 
to which they are attached.” And Josephus (De Bello Jud. 
II. 8, 6,) speaks of ancient writings which they studied dili- 
gently. Both of these passages refer, probably, not to the sacred 
Scriptures, but to old works of the founders of their sect ; and if 
we draw our conclusion from the analogy of the Therapeute, 
these books may have been allegorical interpretations; but this 
inference is by no mean certain. 

If now we turn to the Rabbinical writings, we find them 
abounding in allegory. Sotah, folio 49, column 1, it is said, 
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that, from ancient times, a third part of instruction has consisted 
of traditions, allegories, and parables. And there is no doubt 
that this judgment is correct. Not only the oldest Cabalistic 
books, the Zohar of Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and the Jezira 
of Rabbi Akiba, the later commentaries, the Rabbot, and Jalkut 
Chadasch, but also the Mishna and Gemara and the Targums, 
are entirely filled with allegory ; and even the interpreters, 
whose proper office is to explain only the literal sense of the 
words, as Aben Ezra, Kimchi, and Rabbi Solomon, frequently 
give, after the historical, an allegorical interpretation. Rabbi 
Solomon, in particular, is very fond of allegory. Whence 
comes this great proneness to allegory ? We cannot ascribe it 
to a philosophizing spirit, to a desire of finding shelter from the 
ridicule of the Greeks, or to an imitation of the interpreters of 
the Greek mythot. It may be replied, that the oldest of 
these books does not reach beyond the second century ; and 
that allegory might have passed from Alexandria to Palestine 
more than a century before Christ. This is possible, but it is 
not necessarily the fact. ‘The system of the Rabbins contain- 
ed, not merely a legal, but also a mystical element. From the 
former sprang the Talmud, from the latter the Cabala. Shortly 
after the Babylonian captivity Ezra was distinguished for his 
scriptural learning, and from Chaldza the Jews brought with 
them remains of the old Oriental philosophy, and the whole 
system of the different classes of angels and of the kingdom of 
evil spirits. We see, even in the oldest Targums, a strong dis- 
position to represent God as acting incorporeally, and with this 
view the word x2", and the ministry of angels were devis- 
ed. To this was added the establishment of synagogues, 
wherein discourses were delivered from texts taken from the 
Scriptures, (Campeg. Vitringa de Synag. Vet. Lib. I. P. II. 
chap. xii.; P. Dan. Huetii Demonstr. Evang. Propos. ix, cap. 
171, sect. 7, 8, 9; Joan. Spencerus de Leg. Ritual. Hebr., 
Lib. 1, cap. 11.) The notions of men both on legal and religious 
subjects, had become very different from the system of Moses, 
and yet there was a strong wish to preserve a perfect agree- 
ment with him.* In order to confirm all these new ideas, by 
the authority of passages from the Scriptures, an artificial sys- 





* Concerning the influence of the philosophy of Zoroaster upon 
the Jews, especially those dwelling in Babylonia, see Eichhorn’s Ein- 
leitung in d. N. T., If. 160-169. 
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tem of interpretation was required. In the case of legal rela- 
tions, nothing was necessary but subtilties in the interpretation 
of words; in regard to religious conceptions they begun, un- 
doubtedly, with the passages which describe the Deity as hav- 
ing a human form, and gave them another sense. ‘Their high 
ideas of the wisdom of their lawgiver, made them assume, that 
the ideas which appeared to them most rational must have 
been his.* On this highway to allegory, they had good 
guides in the Old Testament itself. Of Moses it is said, “that 
he made all things after a celestial model. (Exodus xxv. 9.) 
In some parts of his system of religious worship, he has him- 
self referred to an interior meaning. See Deut. x. 16, xxx. 
6; Exodus xxvill. 38; Lev. x. 17; where reference is made 
to the circumcision of the heart, as well as to the transfer of 
guilt fromthe people to the priest. The prophets frequently 
contended against merely external sacrifices, and insisted upon 
purity of heart; they frequently applied images, drawn from 
celebrated histories of persons, to the description of events to be 
expected in future. Under the sanction of these examples, 
the Jews might seek a hidden meaning in other ceremonies, 
where it was not pointed out by the lawgiver; and they might, 

with little trouble, attach to the original narration, as its secon- 
dary meaning, those images of persons and events which had 
been derived from it. With such high conceptions of the 
Scripture, in which every syllable was thought to have a mean- 
ing, it was necessary to seek for a hidden sense even in the 
most insignificant expression. How far all this may have pro- 
ceeded before the Jews came into connexion with the Greeks 
cannot be ascertained; but in Alexandria, at all events, the 
system was carried to the greatest perfection. 

From the preceding investigation it may be considered 
settled, that allegory sprang from the conflict of philosophy 
with the hereditary religion, which, resting on written monu- 
ments, could not advance with the progress of the people, and 
was besides founded merely on local and political grounds. 


We need not dwell on the history of allegory in the Chris- 
tian church. It is merely an imitation of the system of the 
Alexandrine Jews,rendered so much the more necessary by the 





* Brucker, Hist. Phil. Crit., II. 731. Lader’s Geschichte der vor- 
nehmsten alten Volker, p. 47. 
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fact, that the Fathers of the Christian church were always obliged 
to prove their new doctrines by the authority of the Old ‘Tes- 
tament. Being so ready to borrow from Jewish opinions, they 
were almost compelled to take this course ; and the interpreta- 
tions of the Old ‘Testament, by Barnabas, Ignatius, the author 
of the Apostolical Constitutions, and Origen, are partly bor- 
rowed from Philo, and partly formed on the model of his; 
as Rosenmueller in his History of the Interpretation of the 
Sacred Books, has very clearly proved. From the same source 
were derived the strange interpretations of certain Gnostics, for 
instance, the Nicolaitans and Basilidians, who from Isaiah xxviii. 
10, 1p? 1p (“line upon line”) formed the Aton xavlaxavac OF 
xavhavzavy. (Ireneus, ed. Massuet, p. 102; Epiphanius, Her. 
xxv. Opp. I. 79; Brucker Dissert. de Caulakau Ba- 
silidianorum in Museo Helvet. Part xxt. p- 229; Neander 
uber die gnostischen Systeme, p. 85.) In general, allegory 
prevailed throughout the Christian church with but few ex- 
ceptions ; such as the author of the Recognitions of Clement, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Dionysius of Alexandria. Even 
the great progress of exegesis since the last ten years of the 
last century has not entirely banished allegorical interpretation. 


Ir still remains for us to investigate the origin of allegorical 
interpretation among the Persians and the Turks. Among 
them too, it sprang from the conflict of philosophy with the 
popular religion. The mystic wisdom of the Persian and 
Turkish Sufis reached its height a considerable time after the 
diffusion of the Mohammedan ‘religion, but its principles may 
be traced to the remotest antiquity ; it appears to have grown 
up in part on the soil of India. It has a mixed theoretical and 
practical character, and seeks, partly through speculation and 
partly by the way of feeling, to reconcile the opposition be- 
tween the divine unity and the existence of individual beings. 
The greater part of these mystics must be allowed to have a 
high degree of religious fervor. When this mystic philosophy 
comes in contact with Mohammedanism, it either takes an atti- 
tude of open opposition to it, or seeks to give its own spiritual- 
ity to the sensual ideas of the Koran. In the midst of their reli- 
gious fervor, most of them hold Mohammed in great esteem, and 
therefore the latter course is the more usual one. This pro- 
cess is very much facilitated by their custom of using a sym- 
bolic language, dealing in images drawn from objects of sense. 
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They represent the divine unity as the object of supreme love, 
in which the individual longs to be swallowed up. The aspi- 
ration after a union with God is called by them ardent love; 
the enjoyment of the mystic union is typified by intoxication, 
kissing, or sexual intercourse. (See Tholuk’s Sufismus, sive de 
Religione Persarum pantheistica, p. 94 et seq.) It is easy 
for them, therefore, to spiritualize the sensual pictures in the 
Koran of the joys of Paradise, &c. But what is more re- 
markable, this mysticism has been carried so far, that now, in 
the East, it is common to give a mystic meaning to the ac- 
knowledged love songs of Nisamis, Leila, Mejnoun, Youssouf, 
Zuleika, Hafez, and others. ‘The Turks are particularly fond 
of this practice. Certain conclusions too have been drawn 
from it respecting Solomon’s Song, but such as show an igno- 
rance of the true character of that work. 


From the preceding investigation, 1 think we may with 
some confidence draw the conclusion, that when philosophical 
refinement comes in conflict with an antiquated form of popular 
faith which it dares not openly oppose, allegory is the result. 
Religious interests give rise to it; but it may subsequently be 
used and abused in various ways. Ignorance of languages and 
facts, inability to discriminate between the successive steps in 
the progress of mankind, and to contemplate an intellectual 
production with reference to the time of its origin, and as un- 
affected by the influences under which one’s own intellect has 
grown up, continually give rise to allegorizing ; while an oppo- 
site state of things is the best security against such a disposition. 

E. W. 





Arr. IlI.— A Discourse at the Funeral of the Rev. Joun 
Prince, LL. D., Sentor Pastor of the First Church in 
Salem, on the Ninth of June, 1836. By Cuartes W. 
Upnaw, surviving Pastor. Salem: 1836. 8vo. pp. 31. 


Ir is with no ordinary regret and sadness of heart, that we 
behold that venerable company of ancients, whose hoary heads 
have so long graced the Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational ministers, and who, there and everywhere, have so 
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nobly lifted up their voices and borne their testimony for truth 
and freedom, falling away one by one. It is sometimes num- 
bered among the final causes of that law of Providence, accord- 
ing to which one generation passeth away and another cometh, 
that thus the prejudices of every successive generation are 
buried with it; — those prejudices by which, otherwise, the 
progress of society and the human mind would be obstructed, 
and the world continue entangled for ever in the errors of the 
past. But the men of whom we are now speaking, can hardly 
be said ever to have had any prejudices, in the bad sense of 
that term. For, to the last, who amongst us all have been 
less disposed than they, to come to a period in religion; or 
who more ready, or more happy, to welcome from time to 
time whatever new light has broke forth out of God’s holy 
word. ‘This consolation, however, we have, that, after living 
through one of the most perturbed and eventful epochs in the 
history of the world, their sun has been permitted to go down 
in tranquil and serene heavens ; and, as they have rested from 
their labors, they have not wanted those who knew how to 
cherish and record their virtues. 

A summary of the principal incidents in the life of Dr. 
Prince is thus given by Mr. Upham. 


‘He was born in Boston on the 22d of July, 1751. His parents 
resided in the north part of the city, and were worthy and excel- 
lent members of the religious society now under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Dr. Parkman. They were of Puritan descent, and, as was 
the case with all who worthily claimed that name, were careful to 
give their son a good education, and to impress upon his mind a 
reverent sense of religious truth and duty. His father being a 
mechanic, the son naturally was intended and directed by him to 
similar pursuits. He was early bound out as an apprentice to a 
pewterer and tinman, and continued industriously and faithfully 
to labor in his calling until his indentures had expired. 

‘‘ But his genius, from the beginning, had indicated a propensity 
to a different mode of life. From a child his chief enjoyments 
were found in books, He was wont to retire from the sports of 
boyhood. There was no play for him to be compared with the 
delight of reading. During the hours of leisure in the period of 
his apprenticeship, he sought no other recreation than in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. 

‘It followed of course that, upon becoming free, he abandoned 
his trade and devoted himself to study. Ina very short time he 
was prepared to enter college, and received his bachelor’s degree at 
Cambridge in 1776, at the age of twenty-five. After leaving col- 
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lege he was engaged for some time in the instruction of a school. 
He pursued the study of divinity under the direction of the Rev. 
Samuel Williams, of Bradford in this county, a clergyman highly 
distinguished for talents and attainments, afterwards Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Harvard University. He 
was ordained over this church on the 10th of November, 1779; 
Mr. Williams preaching the sermon, Mr. Diman of the East 
Church delivering the charge, and the late Dr. Barnard of the 
North Church giving the Right Hand of Fellowship. On the 8th 
of December, 1824, a colleague was settled with his concurrence. 
He died on the 7th of June, 1836, having nearly completed his 
eighty-fifth year. His ministry lasted fifty-seven years and seven 
months.’’ — pp. 6, 7. 


Dr. Prince early distinguished himself by his mechanical in- 
genuity in improving the means and instruments of science. His 
friends will not claim for him extraordinary powers of rapid com- 
bination and generalization, by which new laws are discovered, 
and new theories and systems invented. Though well versed in 
Experimental Philosophy, and in some branches of Natural 
History, his mind was apt to rest in details. Hence his fame is 
left to depend, for the most part, on the sagacity with which he 
contrived, by mechanical means, to supply particular defects, 
or obviate particular difficulties, by which others had been 
baffled and foiled. Of this nature was the first successful effort 
of skill which brought him into notice ; — an important im- 
provement in the construction of the Air Pump then in use, 
which he communicated to the scientific world in 1783, “ just 
four years from the day of his ordination, when thirty-two 
years of age.” 


‘«‘ The American philosopher,” says his eulogist, ‘‘ was allowed to 
have surpassed all former attempts in the same department. His 
name is recorded by an eminent writer, in connexion with that of 
the famous Boyle, among ‘ those who have improved the instruments 
of science, and of whose labors we are now reaping the benefit.’ 
The machine is still called by way of distinction, ‘The American 
Air Pump,’ and its figure was selected to represent a constellation 
in the heavens, and imprinted upon celestial globes.” — p. 10. 


His last work was of the same general nature. We can 
speak with lively recollections of the grateful, self-satisfied air, 
with which the venerable octogenarian would exhibit to his 
friends this proof that still his eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated. It consisted in a newly constructed stand for a 
large telescope. 
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“ This,” as Mr. Upham remarks, “‘ was a great desideratum in 
science. As telescopes must be so made as to revolve in every di- 
rection, horizontally and perpendicularly, it had always before been 
supposed necessary to support them on a point, upon which it was 
found impossible to prevent a greater or less vibration, thus intro- 
ducing uncertainty, to some extent, into the observations. of astron- 
omers. Dr. Prince contrived a stand, on which the telescope rests 
in a solid bed, with perfect firmness, and at the same time is movable 
in every direction and by the slightest touch of the finger. The 
following is the conclusion of the description given by him of this 
ingenious structure, as published by the American Academy, ‘I 
made the brass work myself, and finished it on my birth-day, — 
80 years old.’ ” — pp. 10, 11. 


Mr. Upham, in speaking of Dr. Prince’s philosophical and 
literary correspondence, brings to light some facts, which illus- 
trate in a striking manner his singular modesty and _ indiffer- 
ence to fame, and show, at the same time, that British ingenu- 
ity has been more indebted to suggestions from this quarter, 
than it would care publicly to acknowledge. 


** Tt was his custom, when he had made an improvement in the 
construction and use of a philosophical instrument, instead of pub- 
lishing it to the world, to communicate a full description of it, by 
private letter, to the principal instrument-makers in London. Dur- 
ing his whole life, down to March 19th, 1836, the date of his last 
letter, to Samuel Jones, of London, he has, in this manner, been 
promoting the interests of science, while his agency, to a very 
great extent, has been unknown to the public. 

*‘ A long letter, occupying ten closely written pages, is found un- 
der the date of November 3d, 1792, addressed to George Adams, 
of London, and containing a full description of an improved con- 
struction of the Lucernal microscope. On the 3d of July, 1795, 
he wrote another letter to Mr. Adams, describing still further im- 
provements in the same instrument. Without making any public 
acknowledgment of his obligations to Dr. Prince, Mr. Adams pro- 
ceeded to construct Lucernal microscopes upon the plan suggest- 
ed byhim. Shortly after the death of Mr. Adams, which occurred 
in the latter part of 1795, an article appeared in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ signed by John Hill, a distinguished cultivator of science, 
in which the importance of these improvements was shown at 
large, and illustrated by a plate. The writer stated that he had 
procured his instrument from Mr. Adams a short time before his 
death, and that Mr. Adams intimated to him, at the time, that he 
had been indebted for some important suggestions in its construc- 
tion to a ‘clergyman.’ The purpose of Mr. Hill’s communication 
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seemed to be, in part to make known the improvement, and in 
part to draw out the clergyman who had invented it. Dr. Prince’s 
attention was directed to Mr. Hill’s publication by his London cor- 
respondent, but I do not find that he answered the inquiry, at the 
time, or took any steps to secure the credit, with the readers of the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ of the beautiful and truly ingenious con- 
struction which had attracted so much curiosity and admiration. 
He, probably, preferred to let the subject drop, rather than keep it 
before the public to the disadvantage of the memory of his friend. 

** After the death of Mr. Adams, his successor in business, Mr. 
Wm. Jones, sought Dr. Prince’s correspondence in language of 
which the following is a specimen, extracted from a letter, dated 
London, Feb. 18th, 1797: 

“** A correspondence with you, Sir, will be as flattering to me as it 
is desirable. I have long heard of your knowledge and expertness 
in science, and shall be happy to receive any communications that 
have resulted from your study and experience.’ 

“In aletter, dated July 3d, 1797, Mr. Jones repeats his solicita- 
tions, as follows: ‘ Your celebrity as a philosopher is nota little 
known inthis country. Mr. Jefferson, many years ago, mention- 
ed your name to me, and showed me the description of your air 
pump. A correspondence with you respecting science and in- 
struments, will be highly gratifying to me ; and what small leisure 
an unremitting attention to business will permit, I shall be happy 
to snatch occasionally for your information.’ 

“The correspondence thus commenced with this enlightened 
and philosophical mechanician, was continued with him, and after 
his death, with his brother, without intermission, to the close of 
Dr. Prince’s life, and became the foundation of a sincere and most 
interesting friendship. It is indeed delightful to witness the genial 
influence of scientific pursuits upon the affections, binding together 
the hearts of those between whose persons an ocean had always 
rolled. 

“« The letters of Mr. William and Samuel Jones are full of ex- 
pressions of admiration and gratitude towards Dr. Prince. In one 
of them, dated March 3d, 1798, Mr. Jones says, ‘ It is to you that 
the Air Pump and Lucernal owe their present state of perfection 
and improvement.’ In another, dated September 29th, 1798, he 
says, ‘ In all respects I think you have made the Lucernal as com- 
plete and as simple as it can be made.’ Under the date of March 
4th, 1798, Mr. Jones acknowledges the adoption of Dr. Prince’s 
‘very useful and ingenious emendations’ in the construction of the 
‘astronomical lanthern machinery.’ ”” —pp. 11 — 13. 


Dr. Prince’s reputation as a divine, has doubtless suffered 
unjustly, as Mr. Upham intimates, from his greater eminence 
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as a philosopher. In theology, however, it may be proper to 
say, that, from the peculiar habits of bis mind, he was more re- 
markable as a reader and an observer, than as an original and 
profound thinker. But such was his fondness, and such his op- 
portunities for reading and observation, that he has left few per- 
sons equally conversant with the history of religious inquiry 
during the last hundred years, or with the men and books, so 
far as England and this country are concerned, that have fig- 
ured in it. We copy from the Discourse the following just 
and discriminating estimate of his merits as a preacher. 


‘“* His preaching was rational, catholic, philosophical, and liberal, 
and although not calculated to be popular at the present day was 
duly estimated and admired by our predecessors. His appearance 
in the pulpit was venerable and impressive in the highest degree, 
and the tones of his voice were truly noble and melodious. His 
figure was tall, and although very much bent by age, remarkably 
graceful and dignified. His dress was perfectly conformed to the 
fashion of the old school, and a full head of hair, perfectly whiten- 
ed by time, was gathered i in curls above his shoulders, so as to re- 
semble the wigs worn by our ancestors, for which it was often 
mistaken. He preached his last sermon not seven weeks ago, in 
the afternoon of the 17th of April; and the image of his hoary 
locks and benevolent countenance will not soon grow dim on the 
memories of those who have seen him in this desk.” — p. 16. 


In his personal character, Dr. Prince happily illustrated the 
distinction, on which Dr. Spurzheim used to insist, between 
natural and acquired goodness. The result may also be ap- 
pealed to, in confirmation of the remark of the same sagacious 
observer, that, however we may respect and revere men distin- 
guished for the latter quality, we commonly, and for good reasons, 
select our friends and intimate associates from among those 
who possess the formerin an eminent degree. Rarely, if ever, 
have we met with a man who had less of suspicion or harshness 
in his temperament, or of that morbid self-consciousness which 
haunts some men, perpetually tempting them to put the ques- 
tion to themselves, ‘‘ What effect will this have on me?” In 
company, whether large or small, whether of the old or young, 
whether of scholars or men of business, he was the life of the 
circle, taking great pains to please, and finding great pleasure 
in being able to please. ‘To this end he had a fund of anec- 
dotes and reminiscences never exceeded, which he knew how to 
narrate with a simplicity, a liveliness, a truth, and a dramatic 
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effect, hardly ever equalled ; and this, too, without sacrifice of 
dignity, or kind feeling, or clerical propriety. It is sometimes 
said, that the story telling race of ministers are dying out;— 
an event which would be much more to be deprecated than it 
is, had all resembled the subject of these slight sketches in his 
care never to let a word, or suggestion, or allusion escape him, 
that could give pain, or alarm the most sensitive and scrupu- 
lous delicacy. ‘Then there were his books, and pictures, and 
curiosities, and his fine collection of philosophical instruments, 
many of them made or improved by his own hands. Who 
‘that enjoyed his intimacy, will ever forget the patience with 
which, even in his extreme years, he would stand hour after 
hour before the screen of one of his powerful microscopes, in 
order to afford instruction or entertainment to his visitors ? 
Who will ever forget that kaleidoscope, which his own inge- 
nuity had converted from a childish bauble into a philosophical 
wonder, or those nicely adjusted magnifying reflectors, or that 
diamond beetle? In this connexion the language of Dr. Park- 
man, in the Appendix to the Discourse, is not too strong. 


‘*T might speak,” says he, addressing the congregation on the 
afternoon of the Sunday immediately following the death of Dr. 
Prince, ‘‘ what your hearts I am certain will cordially attest, 
of the kindness and benevolence of his spirit, not quenched or 
discouraged by the experience or infirmities of old age, disposing 
him always, and to the last, to acts of friendship and substantial 
goodness; combined with singular freedom from malice and dis- 
trust; with willingness to be pleased, slowness to take offence, and 
something like eagerness to forgive. Nor may I omit what even 
my imperfect opportunities have not failed to impress, — and 
what you, my friends, of this society, have continually witnessed, — 
the edifying spectacle of colleague-pastors united as father and son 
in mutual confidence and affection; where filial respect has been 
repaid by paternal love, and the labors, influence, and reputation 
of the younger have been invariably sustained by the friendship, 
counsel, and hearty satisfaction of the elder. This is a spectacle 
rare as it is attractive ; and when you consider the undeniable dif- 
ficulty and delicacy as well as sacredness of this relation, while 
such a union reflects a mutual honor, you must have regarded it as 
no ordinary indication of that generosity of soul, which none that 
knew Dr. Prince could fail to recognise among the traits of his 
character. 

‘‘Nor shall any of us soon forget, since they were the indications 
of the same benevolence, his venerable form and aspect; the be- 
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nignity of his countenance; his dignified, but gentle manners of 
the ancient school, expressing, by an exterior politeness, the good- 
will he felt; conciliating the confidence of the young, so that 
while they ‘ waited for his wisdom,’ they were not afraid to utter 
their own. Nor may I wholly omit, among these familiar recollec- 
tions, his ancient costume, retained to his death amidst all the 
changes of the times, the graceful and appropriate ornament of his 
old age, connecting for us of a younger generation the days that 
have been with the days that are; and preserving for us, as it 
were, a living portrait of the Fathers.” — p. 28. 


Dr. Prince, at his death, was one of the oldest clergymen in 
the country. How little it was expected when he was young, 
that he would attain to such longevity, may be gathered from 
the following note. 


** Dr. Prince was, in early life, of an apparently infirm constitu- 
tion. His parents were apprehensive that they might not be able 
torear him. Atthe time of his ordination his health was very 
delicate. One of the members of the society, before the vote in- 
viting him to settle was put, observed in the parish meeting, that 
he concurred with all the rest of the society in admiring Mr. 
Prince very much, as a preacher and as a man, but that he doubt- 
ed about the expediency of settling a minister, whose complaints 
were so alarming that the society would in all probability very soon 
be called to bury him. Dr. Orne rose in reply, and admitted that 
Mr. Prince was in feeble health, but stated that he did not appre- 
hend his condition to be so immediately alarming as the other gen- 
tleman supposed, and concluded by saying, that Mr. Prince might 
get over his infirmities, and live to bury them all. He did live to 
bury them all.” — pp. 7, 8. 


Another statement is given in the printed Discourse, which 
is worth inserting for the remarkable coincidences it records. 
Dr. Prince, in a note to his Sermon on the death of Dr. Bar- 


nard, has said with reference to that excellent man, 


“Tt is a singular concurrence in our walks of life, and one that 
has some effect upon the social feelings, that we were educated at 
the same university, and after we graduated kept the same schools 
in the same town; studied divinity with the same clergyman; set- 
tled in the ministry in the same town; the same person preached 
our ordination sermons; and we received honorary degrees from 
the same university. 

“Tt is a singular continuation of this series of concurrences,” 
says Mr. Upham, “that, without any knowledge of the fact, on 
my part, at the time of the funeral of Dr. Prince, the same text 
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was selected, from which the late Dr. Wadsworth, of Danvers, 
preached Dr. Barnard’s funeral sermon. It is still more singular, 
and as affecting as it is singular, that, owing to some error at the 
time, Dr. Prince’s remains were carried down into the wrong 
tomb, and laid by the side of Dr. Barnard’s. He followed him, 
literally, from the cradle to the grave.” — p. 17. 


Dr. Prince, especially in his declining years, had the com- 
mon allotment of trials and infirmities, yet who could refrain 
from pronouncing him, in the intervals of his distressing malady, 
a fortunate old man; — fortunate from the many interesting 
recollections of his early days, when, as a Boston boy, and with 
the curious and active habits of his mind, he mingled with the 
popular movements of 1765, stood in King’s Street on the 
fatal night of March the Fifth, 1770, saw the tea thrown over- 
board in 1774, and was an eyewitness of almost every in- 
tensely exciting incident, which in this quarter preluded and 
introduced the Revolution ; — fortunate from his settlement 
over a church, the first which our fathers gathered on these 
shores, and second to none in the kindness and generosity it 
has always felt and practised towards its pastors, and from 
his connexion with a colleague whose truly filial regard for him 
was as manifest while he lived, as in the affectionate tribute he 
has here paid to his memory ; — fortunate from the circle of 
enlightened and liberal-minded men, into whose society he was 
cast by his situation, and whose intimacy he enjoyed for so 
many years, and from the tender and untiring assiduities with 
which he was watched over, as life was wearing to a close ; — 
fortunate, above all, from his own gentle, tolerant, and trustful 
temper, and from that rational and unaffected piety, which did 
so much to alleviate his sufferings, and to smooth and cheer his 
passage to a better world. Ep. 
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Art. I1V.—1. The Way of Salvation : a Sermon, delivered 
at Morristown, New Jersey, Feb. 8th, 1829, by Ausert 
Barnes. Seventh Edition. Together with Mr. Barnes’s 
Defence of the Sermon, read before the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, at Lancaster, Oct. 29th, 1830; And his “ Defence” 
before the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, in Reply to 
the Charges of the Rev. Georce Junxin. New York: 
Leavitt, Lord, & Co. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 
1836. 12mo. pp. 226. 

2. The Vindication, containing a History of the Trial of the 
Rev. Atzert Barnes, by the Second Presbytery, and by 
the Synod of Philadelphia. To which are appended, 
New-Schoolism in the Seventeenth, compared with New- 
Schoolism in the Nineteenth Century: By the Rev. 
Grorce Junxin, D. D. Philadelphia: Wm. 8. Martin. 
1836. 12mo. pp. 159. 


Few events have occurred in this country, since its settle- 
ment, of a nature to give to liberal sentiments such an impetus, 
as the prosecution and acquittal of Mr. Barnes. This will 
probably be among the last trials for heresy, which will ever 
occur in this land. The Angel of Truth is now unbound. 
Every man may now investigate the Scriptures for himself, as 
well in as out of the Presbyterian church, with none to molest 
or make him afraid. Heresy is a word which can no longer 
shake the nerves of the most timid inquirer. A few years ago, 
Mr. Barnes was an obscure individual, with considerable tal- 
ent, some learning, and more independence than was thought to 
be allowable under the iron yoke of Presbyterianism. ‘There 
he would have remained, useful in his sphere, but incapable of 
extensively influencing the church, either for good or evil. 
But persecution has made him a Hercules, or rather a Bria- 
reus, with his hundred hands, to pull down the bulwarks of 
Orthodoxy, from one end of the continent to the other. He 
has powerfully enlisted the sympathies of the religious world, 
first as a confessor, and now as a conqueror; and it is hard to 
say in which capacity he is most glorified. His books are cir- 
culated through the length and the breadth of the land; and 
thousands are now thanking him in their hearts, for vindicating 
for them the freedom of thought. 

In the sketch we now intend to give of the prosecution and 
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acquittal of Mr. Barnes, it will not be necessary to enumerate 
the causes which have led to the present troubles, which dis- 
tract, and threaten to dissolve, the Presbyterian church. We 
have already, in a former number of this work,* given, at some 
length, the train of events, which, in the opinion of the best 
informed of that denomination, has led to the present state of 
things. ‘That Mr. Barnes should have been the individual se- 
lected to bear the sins of the whole liberal party in that com- 
munion, seems to have been a matter of pure accident. ‘The 
sentiments for which he was arraigned and tried, have long 
been held in it, and, in many instances, without any effort to 
conceal them. 

Mr. Barnes is a graduate of the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, and was first settled in Morristown, New Jersey. In 
February, 1829, during a revival in his congregation, he 
preached a sermon, which was afterwards published ‘ by re- 
quest,” entitled “The Way of Salvation,” in which he attempted 
to give an outline of the Christian system, as he understood it. 
It contained the germ of all he has since developed in his 
various publications, and was orthodox enough, one would 
suppose, to satisfy any reasonable man. But so thought not 
some of his brethren. 

About this time he received an invitation to become the 
pastor of a very ancient, numerous, and respectable society in 
Philadelphia, in the place of Dr. Wilson, lately deceased. 
This invitation he accepted, and preparations were made for his 
removal to the metropolis. In the mean time the sermon had 
been circulated, and weighed in the balances of orthodoxy and 
found wanting. Some passages, in particular, gave so much 
alarm to certain of the strictest sect, that they were determined 
to prevent his installation. ‘They therefore sent in a protest 
against the leave granted by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, to 
the First Presbyterian Church, to prosecute the call. This 
protest, however, was overruled, and Mr. Barnes was in- 
stalled. 

It ought here to be said, that there had been a difference in 
opinion, and no little alienation of feeling, among the Presby- 
terian clergymen of Philadelphia and the vicinity, before this 
time, which had been carried so far as to result in a separation, 
and the formation of a new Presbytery, on the principle of 
elective affinity, or, in other words, similarity of sentiments. 





* For November, 1834. 
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It was the New-School Presbytery, it will be readily under- 
stood, who received and installed Mr. Barnes. 

Of this a formal complaint was made to the General Assembly, 
as an irregularity, and the authors of the protest were proceed- 
ing to take summary measures with the offenders, when they 
discovered, to their utter astonishment, that there was a majority 
of the whole Assembly in favor of what they, in their haste, 
were about to put down as heresy! Nay, as on their own 
principles a majority can decree what orthodoxy is, they were 
in fact the heretics. , 

In this position the affair rested for some years. In the 
mean time, New-Schoolism, as it is classically called, was un- 
derstood to be on the increase. ‘The Old-School men sounded 
the alarm that ‘‘ the church was in danger;’’ but the more they 
sounded it, the more the heresy grew, and the wider the schism 
became. Mr. Barnes was publishing a popular work on the 
New Testament, in which the Apostolic writings were inter- 
preted in consistency with his system, and it was meeting with 
unexampled reception and success. When he reached the 
Epistle to the Romans, the grand magazine of Calvinism, and 
was taking text after text from the foundation of that system, 
the zeal of the Old-School men could no longer be restrained. 
It was resolved that Mr. Barnes should be prosecuted for her- 
esy, and his party put down ; or, at any rate, it should be as- 
certained whether the doctrines held by him “ were any longer 
to be tolerated in the Presbyterian church.” The instrument 
chosen on this occasion, was the Rev. George Junkin, D. D., 
president of Lafayette College, in Pennsylvania, — a man 
very well calculated to be the champion of Calvinism, by the 
especial fact of having apparently been asleep, like Rip Van 
Winkle, for the last twenty years. 

Notice was likewise given to the Presbytery to which Mr. 
Barnes belonged, that charges were about to be preferred 
against him. But it was decided by them, that a notice by 
letter was not sufficiently formal, and so they refused to con- 
sider the case. ‘This objection was afterwards waved, and the 
charges were received. ‘They are ten in number, as follows: 

I. Mr. Barnes teaches, ‘ That all sin consists in voluntary 
action.” 

Il. Mr. Barnes affirms, “ That Adam (before and after his 
fall) was ignofant of his moral relations to such a degree, that 
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he did not know that the consequences of his sin would or 
should reach any farther than to natural death.” 

IiI. Mr. Barnes teaches, ‘‘ That unregenerate men are able 
to keep the commandments, and convert themselves to God.” 

IV. Mr. Barnes teaches, ‘ That faith is an act of the mind, 
and not a principle, and is itself imputed for righteousness.” 

V. Mr. Barnes denies, ‘‘ That God entered into covenant 
with Adam, constituting him a federal or covenant head, and 
representative of his natural descendants.” 

VI. Mr. Barnes denies, ‘‘ That the first sin of Adam is im- 
puted to his posterity.” 

VII. Mr. Barnes denies, ‘“ That mankind are guilty, i I. @. 
liable to punishment, on account of the sin of Adam.” 

VIII. Mr. Barnes denies, “ ‘That Christ suffered the proper 
penalty of the law, as the vicarious substitute of his people, 
and thus took away legally their sins, and purchased pardon.” 

IX. Mr. Barnes denies, ‘ That the righteousness, i. e. the 
active obedience of Christ to the law, is imputed to his people 
for their justification ; so that they are righteous in the eye of 
the law, and therefore justified.” 

X. Mr. Barnes also teaches, in opposition to the standards, 
“That justification is simply pardon.” 

Such are the charges which have occupied the time and at- 
tention of the grave and reverend body of the Presbyterian 
church, for two years past. Such are the doctrines attempted 
to be convicted of heresy, and, of course, their opposites estab- 
lished as orthodoxy, in the nineteenth century. The latter 
remind us of some old man we occasionally meet in the streets, 
belonging to the middle of the last age, in his stockings and 
small-clothes, shoe-buckles and cocked hat, apparently uncon- 
scious that he belongs to a generation for ever passed away. 
Nor can we doubt that many of our readers will be nearly as 
much surprised, on conning them over, as if they were on 
some fine Sunday morning to see Duns Scotus or John Calvin 
appear in the pulpit, arrayed in all the quaint and grotesque 
habiliments of their days. In these charges, if we were per- 
mitted to conjecture, we should recognise the handiwork 
of the venerable Dr. Green, of Philadelphia. They beara 
strong impress of his mind. Besides, his is the only mind, of 
which we have any knowledge, except that of the President 
of Lafayette College, which has stood absolutely still, amidst 
the advancement of the last fifty years. 
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In substantiation of the first charge, — that of teaching that 


all sin consists in voluntary action, — Dr. Junkin thus pro- 
ceeds: 


‘“* Now it would greatly relieve and shorten this discussion, if he 
would expressly admit or explicitly deny. Which does he do? 
Examine, critically, all he has said on the subject, and see how 
he comes up to the question; Do you teach this doctrine? He 
gives no answer. You cannot tell whether he admits or denies. 
No man can tell. His whole answer is equivocal. He does not 
meet the question. 

‘The relative value of this charge may appear inconsiderable. 
It is nearly allied, however, to more important errors. If man has 
no sin upon him ‘legally, for which he is punishable, prior to the 
period of moral agency or voluntary action, then, as we shall see, 
our Confession is in error. But, if a// sin consists in voluntary 
action, and man is not liable to penal evil but as he is a sinner, so 
charged in law ; then it will follow, that, prior to voluntary action, 
he cannot be a sinner: original sin he has none. So that the 
maintenance of this doctrine is a denial of the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin. ‘That he teaches it, see ‘ Notes,’ p. 249: ‘In all this, and 
in all other sin, man is voluntary.’ Here is language too plain to 
be misunderstood or explained away: it affirms “the. very point to 
be proved. Voluntary action is necessary to sin in man. It will 
surely not avail to assert ‘that its design was not to teach any 
thing about the doctrine of what is commonly called original 
sin.’ — It does teach something, — it denies that doctrine. Itisa 
general proposition, —the fifth in numerical order. If the sole 
object was, to show that in moral actions, man is voluntary, and 
not compelled like a mill-wheel, that object would have been 
attained without generalizing so as to deny original sin. The 
idea of compelling a voluntary agent is an absurdity, and need not 
detain us. 

** Proof 2, p. 123. ‘There is no reason to believe that they 
[men] are condemned to eternal death, or held to be guilty of his 
{ Adam’s] sin, without participation of their own, or without per- 
sonal sin, any more than there is, that they are approved by the 
work of Christ, or held to be personally deserving, without em- 
bracing his offer, and receiving him as a Saviour.’ Here per- 
sonal transgression, — voluntary action on their part, must precede 
the possibility of condemnation to eternal death, — or being held 
guilty of Adam’s sin. Prior to voluntary action, there is no lia- 
bility to condemnation, — no guilt. Comment here is unnecessary, 
but you will bear with a remark: and in making it, 1 wish to 
excite, in the brother accused, a salutary fear; and do not intend 
to insinuate that he is a thorough Pelagian. I know that here- 
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siarch held doctrines which this brother abhors. But in one or 
two points of his heresy, our brother is with him; and my fear, 
which I am anxious to transfer to his bosom, is, that as a consist- 
ent reasoner, he cannot hold the ground which now he does hold 
in common with that ancient disturber of the church’s peace, 
without following him in other dangerous positions. The remark 
is, that the argument of the above quotation is borrowed from 
Pelagius ; not indeed, I suppose, immediately, but really. It is 
his precise argument, and how nearly in his words, you shall 
judge. Pelagius says, 

“<Tf Adam’s sin hurt those who are not guilty, the righteous- 
ness of Christ profits those who believe not.’ — Milner, II. 370. 

‘“* The only difference between this argument and brother Barnes's 
is, that is more pointed and pithy, because less burdened with ver- 
biage. It is the same precise argument. Now, ought not a 
Presbyterian minister to be alarmed, when he finds himself inad- 
vertently (if itso be) using the same argument with an acknowl- 
edged heretic, and for the same purpose? Can any thing possibly 
prove more conclusively unity of doctrine? But I have more of 
the same. 

«How cana man be considered guilty by God of that sin 
which he knows not to be his own ? for if it is necessary, it is not his 
own; but if it is his own, it is voluntary; and if voluntary, it can 
be avoided.’ — Pelagius, as quoted, Bib. Rep. Vol. IT. p. 102. 

‘‘ Take in connexion with this, Proof 4, p. 124, ‘As the work 
of Christ does not benefit the race unless it is embraced, so does 
not the reasoning of the Apostle lead us to the conclusion, that the 
deed of Adam does not condemn, unless there be some voluntary 
act on the part of each individual?’ 

«<«Tf Adam’s sin hurt those who are not guilty, the righteous- 
ness of Christ profits those who believe not.’ 

“T have placed these last two quotations in juxtaposition, that 
their substantial identity might be seen at a glance. The righ- 
teousness of Christ does not profit the sinner, until he believes, 
says Mr. B., therefore the sin of Adam does not hurt the sinner 
until he voluntarily transgresses. The doctrine of both is, that 
there is no liability to penal evil, but in consequence of voluntary 
action, and ‘ previously to moral agency, there is nothing in man 
[nothing moral — no moral character] but that which God created 
in him.’ — Pelagius, Bib. Rep. Vol. II. p. 105. 

“ Again: ‘ Children, inasmuch as they are children, never can 
be guilty until they have done something by their own proper 
will.’ — Julian, an intimate friend of Pelagius, and advocate of his 
doctrine, as quoted Bib. Rep. Vol. IT. p. 103. 

“ Proof 3, p. 192. ‘They [Jacob and Esau] had done nothing 
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good or bad, and where that is the case, there can be no charac- 
ter, for character is the result of conduct. (2.) That the period 
of moral agency had not yet commenced.’ The doing, the vol- 
untary agency, is necessary to character. Prior to this, there is 
no sin to expose to punishment. When this voluntary action 
occurs, it will be, he admits, sinful; and then, but not till then, 
are they sinners. Whether the point is proved, I leave with 
you, adding only, that brother Barnes does not say, ‘ I deny that I 
teach it.’ 

“‘ Let us attend for a moment to the standards. Confession, chap. 
vi. 5 :* This corruption of nature, during this life, doth remain 
in those that are regenerated : and although it be through Christ 
pardoned and mortified, yet both itself and all the motions thereof 
are truly and properly sin. 6. Every sin, both original and 
actual, being a transgression of the righteous law of God, and 
contrary thereunto, doth in its own nature bring guilt upon the 
sinner, whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God and curse 
of the Jaw, and so made subject to death, with all miseries, spirit- 
ual, temporal, and eternal.’ Larger Catechism, Question 27: 
‘We are by nature children of wrath, bond slaves to Satan, and 
justly liable to all punishments, in this world and that which is to 
come,’ Shor. Cat.: ‘ All mankind, by their fall, lost communion 
with God, are under his wrath and curse, and so made liable to 
all the miseries of this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell 
for ever.’ 

“On these a remark or two. 1. This corruption of nature is 
itself sin, ‘as well as all the motions thereof.” 2. This corrup- 
tion of nature, which is sin, doth in its own nature bring guilt 
upon the sinner. It is not said, his voluntary action alone brings 
guilt; but their fall placed them under his wrath and curse, and 
exposed them to death and hell for ever. No! says Mr. B. ., all 
mankind are not under his wrath and curse, by their fall; they 
must first act voluntarily, and then, but not until then, are they 
liable to the pains of hell. 

** What say the Scriptures ? Ep. 11.3. ‘And were by nature the 
children of wrath.’ Rom. iii. 19. “That all the world may be- 
come guilty before God.’ Psalms i. 5. ‘1 was shapen in iniquity 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.’ ‘These passages cannot 
be turned aside. ‘They prove incontestably, that man is a sinner, 
independent of, and prior to, his voluntary action, and therefore, 
that ‘all sin does not consist in voluntary action.’ Farther 
proofs on this head are reserved until a future occasion; because, 
so intimately connected are those errors, that they are jointed 
into each other, so that the evidence on one often answers for 
others. All that will be adduced to show the guilt, i. e. the lia- 
bility of man to punishment on account of Adam’s sin, will be 
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good on this point. For, obviously, if the infant human being, 
prior to voluntary action, is liable to penal evil, it must be viewed 
by the holy Governor of the universe as under sin.”” — The Vindi- 
cation, pp. 34 — 37. 


It is curious to remark in this connexion, what we do not 
recollect to have seen noticed, the unscriptural and unreasona- 
ble definition of sin, which the Westminster divines have 
thought proper to put into the minds of little children, in order 
to cover the doctrine of original sin. ‘The Bible and common 
sense say, that ‘sin is a transgression of the law.”’ Had they 
kept to that, the doctrine of original sin would have been cut 
up by the roots. What, then, ‘do they say? ‘Sin is any 
want of conformity to, or transgression of, the law of God.” 
So by a quibble, or an “equivocation on the word conformity, it 
may comprehend both that which is involuntary, as well as 
that which is voluntary, and man is thus made guilty of his 
nature ! 

We omit the proofs of the second charge, as too inconse- 
quential to be stated, and proceed to the third. ‘‘ That unre- 
generate men are able to keep the commandments, and con- 
vert themselves to God.” As this is the most material charge, 
we give the reasoning of the accuser and the accused at some 
length. This charge | is sustained by the following quotations 
from Mr. Barnes’s Commentary. 


* Proof 1, p. 164. ‘ The carnal mind. This is the same expres- 
sion as occurs in verse 6, (10 goorvnuc« tH¢ cagxos.) It does not 
mean the mind itself, the intellect, or the will: It does not sup- 
pose that the mind or the soul is physically depraved, or opposed 
to God ; but it means that the minding of the things of the flesh, 
giving to them supreme attention, is hostility to God.’ ‘ For it —. 
. The word (it) here refers to the minding of the things of the flesh. 
It does not mean that the soul ztse/f is not subject to his law, but 
that the minding of those things is hostile to his law. The Apostle 
does not express any opinion about the metaphysical ability of 
man, or discuss that question at all. The amount of his affirma- 
tion is simply, that the minding of the flesh, the supreme atten- 
tion to its dictates and desires, is not and cannot be subject to the 
law of God. ‘They are wholly contradictory and irreconcilable, 
just as much as the love of falsehood is inconsistent with the laws 
of truth; as intemperance with the laws of temperance ; as adul- 
tery is a violation of the seventh commandment. But, whether 
the man himself might not obey the Jaw ; whether he has or has 
not ability to do it, is a question which the Apostle does not touch, 
and on which this passage should not be adduced. For whether 
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the law of a particular sin is utterly irreconcilable with an oppo- 
site virtue, and whether the sinner is able to abandon that sin, are 
very different inquiries. 

** ¢ Ts not subject. It is not in subjection to the command of God. 
The minding of the flesh is opposed to that law, and thus shows 
that it is hostile to God. 

*** Neither indeed can be. 'This is absolute and certain. It is im- 
possible that it should be. There is the utmost inability in regard 
to it. The things are utterly irreconcilable. But the affirma- 
tion does not mean that the Aeart of the sinner might not be sub- 
ject to God: or that his soul is so physically depraved that he can- 
not obey, or that he might not obey the law.’ 

“Page 165, 8. ‘So then. It follows, it leads to this con- 
clusion. 

“<« They that are in the flesh. They who are unrenewed sinners, 
who are following supremely the desires of the flesh. Chap. vii. 
18. Those are meant here, who follow fleshly appetites and 
desires, and who are not led by the Spirit of God. 

*“** Cannot please God. 'That is, while they are thus in the flesh, 
while they thus pursue the desires of their corrupt nature, they 
cannot please God. But this affirms nothing respecting their 
ability to turn from this course, and to pursue a different mode of 
life. ‘That is a different question. A child may be obstinate, 
proud, and disobedient ; and while in that state, it may be affirmed 
of him, that he cannot please his parent. But whether he might 
not cease to be obstinate, and become obedient, is a very different 
inquiry, and the two subjects should never be confounded. * * * 
He [the sinner] is engaged in hostility against God, and if he does 
not himself forsake it, it will be endless, and involve his soul in 
all the evils of a personal, and direct, and eternal warfare with 
the Lord Almighty. * * * The Holy Spirit is often represented 
as dwelling in the hearts of Christians : and the meaning is, not 
that there is a personal or physical indwelling of the Holy Ghost, 
but that he influences, directs, and guides Christians ; producing 
meekness, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
&c. The expression to dwell in one, denotes intimacy of connec- 
tion, and means, that those things which are the fruits of the 
Spirit, are pone in the heart.’ 

“Proof 2, p. 108. ‘ We were vet without strength. ‘The word 
here used (auderwv) is usually applied to those who are sick and 
feeble, deprived of strength by disease. Mark xxx. 38; Luke 
x Os "Acts iv. 9—v. 15. But it is also used in a moral sense, to 
denote inability or feebleness, with regard to any undertaking or 
duty. Here it means that they were without strength in regard 
to the case which the Apostle was considering, that is, we have 
no power to devise a scheme of justification, to make an atone- 
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ment, or to put away the wrath of God, &c. While all hope of 
man’s being saved by any plan of his own, was then taken away ; 
while he was thus lying exposed to divine justice, and dependent 
on the mere mercy of God; God provided a plan which met the 
case, and secured his salvation. ‘The remark of the Apostle here 
has reference only to the race before the atonement was made. It 
does not pertain to the question whether the man has strength to 
repent and to believe, now that the atonement is made, which is a 
very different inquiry.’ ” — Jbzd., pp. 40, 41. 

Whereupon Dr. Junkin proceeds to animadvert in a strain, 
which, if it had not been common for these hundred years, we 
should suppose would put the reasoner out of the pale of 
responsible beings. 


**1. Against the doctrine, that man unrenewed has full and per- 
fect natural ability, according to Edwards’s definition of it, I ob- 
ject, because it is not true. The natural man does labor under 
a defect of understanding in the things of the Spirit of God. The 
Bible, and Confession, and all Christian divines, and all Christian 
experience, unite in the proof. The understanding is darkened, 
and without the illumination, — the supernatural illumination of 
the Holy Ghost, it cannot discern the things of the Spirit. This 
fact is undenied and undeniable. ‘That man has a faculty of un- 
derstanding, by which he can read and reason about scriptural 
truth, is admitted: but that this faculty is unimpaired by sin, is 
utterly denied. Nothing short of the Spirit shining into the heart 
can give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God. All the 
prayers of Christians for light and knowledge imply this. All men 
feel it. This very discussion shows it. If the understanding is 
not impaired by sin, why cannot we see things alike? Had man 
before he sinned any such perplexity? But will it be said, the 
very prayer for increase of light implies the natural powers to re- 
ceive it. If we had not the natural power, how could we pray 
that our understandings may be enlightened? I answer, certainly 
it implies a natural understanding, competent to receive natural 
truth, but it implies not a deficiency of light absolutely, for it 
shines all around. It beams from the pages of God’s word, and 
the natural man’s not receiving, is not owing to its deficiency, but 
to want of capacity, — to defect in his perceptive powers. 

** 2. It does not relieve the doctrine of full ability of understand- 
ing in the natural man, to say that this defect alleged exists in, or 
flows from, the corrupt affections. For my second observation is, 
that this very inability is itself asin, and has its origin, not in the 
nature of man as he came from the hand of God, but in sin itself 
and its penal consequences. Now, if this blindness of under- 
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standing is a penal evil, it alters not the matter of fact. For our 
inquiry is not as to its origin, but as to the reality of it. Does it 
exist? And limiting our view to this, it seems to me impossible 
to maintain the position, that ‘ the natural man can, — that he is 
able — that he labors under no defect of understanding —to dis- 
cern the things of the Spirit of God.’ 

** 3. Man is not now in his original state and condition. This, 
you will say, is no information. And yet the opposite seems to 
be assumed in a large proportion of the discussion on this subject. 
Mr. Barnes’s reasoning presupposes that man is now in a state of 
probation, and is therefore furnished now with all the means of a 
fair trial. The same assumption is almost everywhere made in 
similar discussions. And with that assumption, I too am ready to 
admit, that where a thing is commanded as duty, the implication 
is, that there is power or ability to comply with the command. 
But when the state of probation is ended, and the nature of man 
in ruins, the case is very different. Adam, in his pristine condi- 
tion, had ability commensurate with his obligations. All the 
powers of his nature were perfect, and the right exercise of them 
was all his Maker demanded of him; and to have demanded of 
him more than the faculties of his being were adequate to per- 
form, would not have comported with the nature of God’s moral 
government. But nowthat he has reduced to ruins his intellectual 
and moral powers, and cut short the period of his probation, — now 
that he is poor, weak, fallen, corrupt, he has not powers commen- 
surate with his duties. ‘To affirm this, is to maintain one of the 
most ineffable of all absurdities, which it is the purpose of my 

*‘Ath Observation to deny, viz. That present ability is the 
measure of present duty. Or, in other words, that a man’s iIna- 
bility to meet the requisitions of law, cancels his obligation; that 
aman cannot be bound to do what he is unable to do. This 
position I suppose to be among the most unspeakable of absur- 
dities.” — Ibid., pp. 47, 48. 

But in a part of the argument under this head, he has his 
antagonist fairly at his mercy. The great advantage which the 
New-School men imagine they possess over the old fashioned 
Calvinists, is, that they explain inability in such a way as to 
leave man accountable for his disobedience. ‘This they do by 
making a distinction between natural and moral inability. 
Natural inability is want of power. Moral inability is want of 
disposition and will, to exercise it. The former excuses, but 
the latter does not. Dr. Junkin treats the distinction as we 
think it deserves. 


“5. But I observe again, if natural inability cancels moral obli- 
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gation, much more moral inability cancels moral obligation. 
Your respectful and special attention is invited to this point. It 
is an ad hominem against the ability doctrine. Taking these 
brethren on their own principles, let us see what the result must 
be. We contend that man labors under ‘a defect or obstacle,’ 
as Edwards says, ‘in the faculty of understanding,’ —that this 
faculty, in our present depraved state, is unable to discern spirit- 
ual things. This is called by many a natural inability ; and the 
axiom of our brethren is, that this natural inability destroys moral 
obligation. Now, brother Barnes maintains that man has natural 
ability, but he lacks moral ability ; — he labors under a moral de- 
fect or obstacle, — a defect, or obstacle, or inability, utterly unre- 
movable, but by the power of God. Nothing but divine grace can 
remove it ;— an inability in that very faculty which gives moral 
character to himself and all his actions, — an inability of will, re- 
movable only by the Spirit of God. Now, I repeat it, rr NATURAL 
INABILITY DESTROYS MORAL OBLIGATION, @ fortiori, MORAL INA- 
BILITY DESTROYS MORAL OBLIGATION. Let the advocate of human 
ability make his election. Let him either admit man’s total de- 
pravity in understanding, will, and affections, and thus become a 
consistent Calvinist: or let him go over entirely, and maintain 
moral ability, and thus become a consistent Arminian. How can 
a rational man hold this half-way course? Surely, the attempt to 
suspend himself between the horns of this dilemma, by a meta- 
physical hair, half sawed off, is sufficient evidence of defect in 
man’s understanding.” — Ibid., pp. 49, 50. 

He then goes on to state what we suppose to be the true 
Calvinistic doctrine on this point, and subjoins his reasons for 
holding and preaching it. ‘These reasons we consider to be 
the most frank avowal which we have seen fora long time, and 
they confirm a suspicion which we have often indulged, but 
thought too bad to express ; that the whole Calvinistic system 
is preached, in a majority of cases, merely for effect, and 
to put power into the hands of the clergy, and what is techni- 
cally called the Church. It is the readiest means to subdue 
the timid, overawe the independent, and break down the 
human mind. It seems to be a-sort of substitute for the su- 
perstitions of the Roman Catholic church. The infallibility 
of having been born again, is found quite as useful and con- 
venient in tyrannizing over mankind, as the jus divinum of the 
successors of St. Peter. Our readers will perceive how far 
truth and the Scriptures, or mere expediency, are at the bottom 
of Dr. Junkin’s support of the doctrine of human inability. 


“8, I therefore object to the doctrine of human ability includ- 
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ing the manner of its application. Because (a) It inflates the pride 
of the human heart. ‘Tell men they are able to make to them- 
selves new hearts, if they please; that they have power to love 
God ; — as much ability to love him as to hate him ; — they can do 
the duty of repentance and faith, if they choose ; — tell them this, 
and you swell their souls in vanity. No news more grateful can 
be poured into the carnal ear. Nothing can be better calculated 
to produce two effects in their proper time; which I mention as 
farther reasons of objection. (b) The man who thinks he can 
repent whenever he pleases, will, almost inevitably, fold up his 
hands and defer the duty until a convenient season. Every minis- 
ter of experience must know, that to arouse men from the slumbers 
of this belief, is the first step; and Oh, how important and how 
difficult a step it is, to induce them to believe, that they are dead 
and their life is hid with Christ in God! ‘This is the broad road 
of Arminian Antinomianism, along which the great mass of human 
millions are rushing downward to perdition. Tell them, ‘ You are 
in the road to ruin ;’— ‘ We know it, and we don’t mean to follow it 
long, — we can turn out when we please, and shall take good care 
to do it in time for safety... Ah! Mr. Moderator, you know this is 
the ruin of the race. The pride of free will and human ability 
is ‘the broad way’ to hell. (c) When these believers in man’s 
natural ability take the: notion to be converted; when the time 
of their choosing has come, if it ever come, then they are the 
dupes of their own delusion. ‘They convert themselves, and of 
course they can undo what they have done; they can convert 
themselves back again. I mean to say, that false hopes and con- 
sequently spurious revivals are a necessary result of the doctrine 
we oppose. Simple people, who were born Arminians, and be- 
lievers in human ability, as all men are, considering themselves 
able, when they please, to repent, believe, &c., thus rest in their 
confidence ; and upon a little excitement, take up false hopes and 
rush to the wildest extremes. For (d) the manner of teaching 
the doctrine of natural ability leads to delusion. Even if the dis- 
tinction were unexceptionable and clear in itself; yet it is not 
kept up; but without qualification men are said to be able to re- 
pent, love God, &c. You have the example in the ‘ Defence ’ be- 
fore you. 

“9, All that is said about the tyranny of demanding of men du- 
ties beyond their present ability, may be said with equal force, and 
is daily said, against exacting the claims of justice at all. What 
cruelty! to demand of poor, imperfect creatures holy obedience, 
and to punish them for non-compliance. ‘This is the most popular 
argument of Universalists and Unitarians against the doctrine of 
God’s vindictive justice: and I can view the attempt to soften 
down these features of the Gospel, which make it unpopular with 
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the carnal mind, in no other than the most unfavorable light. 
I know very well men do ‘reject the system which professes to 
hold’ the doctrine of total inability ; they ‘reject it with abhor- 
rence,’ and that because it is ‘so much at variance with the great 
original impressions of truth, made on their minds:’ but I know 
also that these ‘great original impressions of truth,’ are false im- 
pressions and impressions of falsehood ; and I have no desire to 
mould the Gospel according to them. And I ‘ would dare to 
preach it to Mr. Barnes’s people, or to any other people,’ in its 
most abhorrent form. Because I know, that the tendency of it is to 
stain the pride of all human glory, to drive man out of himself, — 
to expel from his soul the pride of ‘free agency,’ and make him 
feel that he is totally helpless and undone,— that there is no ability 
in himself, or in any created being, to bring deliverance; and thus 
to compel him to fall down upon ‘his knees, beat upon his bosom, 
and cry out, in the deep consciousness of his utter inability, ‘God 
be merciful to me a sinner.’ ” — Ibid., pp. 52, 53. 


‘Simple people, who were Jorn Arminians and _ believers 
in human ability, as all men are.” What an admission! Is 
this writer aware into what relation he is bringing God towards 
these same simple people, that of an Omnipotent Deceiver, 
creating them with falsehood interwoven into their very 
natures, and a falsehood which must involve them in perpetual, 
undeserved misery ? Establish this doctrine, and all ground 
for confidence in the Deity is gone. 

We pass over the fourth and fifth charges, as of less conse- 
quence, and come to the sixth. Mr. Barnes “ denies that the 
first sin of Adam is imputed to his posterity.”” This is the 
head and front of his offending, as our readers will perceive by 
the burst of impassioned eloquence which it calls forth from 
the prosecution. 


“Mr. Moderator, we now approach the more serious and solemn 
parts of our discussion. And as we advance I seem to hear the 
solemn sounds, ‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.’ Yes, we come to the holy 
mount, — the sacred seat of the Most High, — the strong holds of 
truth divine. 

“Our discussions heretofore have respected principles, import- 
ant indeed, but, with the exception of the last, only relatively so ; 
we have passed the out-posts, and the horn-work, and the crown- 
work, and now approximate the citadel of truth. Let us enter 
and examine the interior, and see whether every thing is in due 
order for successful defence, —her guns all well mounted and 
manned ,— her magazine fully stored,— her rank and file thoroughly 
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drilled, — her officers all at their posts. And where do we find 
brother Barnes? Where but at his proper station, as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ should be. See him at his gun, with every thing 
in complete order, — his thirty-two well rammed home, — all primed 
and ready, — his match lighted and whirling round his head. — But 
hold! my brother, your gun points directly into the magazine! 
Discharge her, and we are blown up, — our citadel is in ruins, and 
our cause lost for ever. Yes, Mr. Moderator, the doctrine of im- 
putation is fundamental in the Christian system. Destroy this, and 
all is gone. Deny this, and affirm what else you please, it is all to 
no purpose. Adam’s sin is imputed, i. e. charged in Jaw to his 
posterity ; and Christ’s righteousness is imputed, i. e. charged in 
law to his posterity — his spiritual seed. Do you not see and feel 
this to be the very essence of the Gospel? I see, or think I see it. 
I feel, or trust I feel it. Yes, nothing is more plain and undenia- 
ble. I feel sin upon me, — the sin of my life and the sin of my 
nature, Adam’s sin imputed, and my own sin imputed. Iam a 
condemned wretch. How shall I escape? Blessed be God! As 
in the first Adam, I became or was made a sinner; so in the sec+ 
ond Adam, I became or am made righteous. His death takes 
away my sin, and his life or righteousness secures me in life. 
This is ‘ my title clear to mansions in the skies.’ Take away the 
doctrine of imputation and the title is gone. Rob me of the im- 
puted righteousness of the Son of God and I have no title to heav- 
enly joy. Deny the representative character of Adam and the 
imputation of his sin to his posterity, and you must deny the repre- 
sentative character of Christ and the imputation of his righteous- 
ness to his posterity, —the Rock is removed from beneath the feet 
of my faith,—the foundation of my hopes for eternity is taken 
away. But thanks be to God, his love will never direct Omnipo- 
tence to create a Samson, with powers to tear away the pillars that 
sustain the throne of his mercy. His covenant is sure. It is es- 
tablished as the heavens, and confirmed by the oath of Him that 
cannot lie, —‘ even the sure mercies of David.’ It was advisedly 
and deliberately I said, concerning brother Barnes’s denial of this 
doctrine, ‘if it be true, then I cannot read my title clear to man- 
sions in the skies ;’ for there is no title, nothing which gives the 
believing sinner a right to an inheritance on high.’’ — J6id., pp. 
74, 75 

This animated strain seems to have been called out by the 
point of a sneer, which Mr. Barnes could not resist the temp- 
tation of throwing out, as he passed the expression so early 
impressed upon our memories, “ sinned in him.” * Men,” 


* We lately heard a pious lady of our acquaintance observe, that the 
doctrine of Original Sin was for many years to her a great mystery ; 
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says he, “sin an their own persons, —sin themselves, — as, 
indeed, how can they sin in any other way. ‘The expression, 
to sin by imputation, is unintelligible, and conveys no idea. 
It is a violation, in almost express terms, of the principles of 
the divine government, laid down in the Bible. ‘The soul that 
sinneth iT shall die. ‘THE soN SHALL NOT BEAR THE 
INIQUITY OF HIS FATHER, NEITHER SHALL THE FATHER 
BEAR THE INIQUITY OF THE son.” He who dares to capi- 
talize such a sentiment as this, even from the Bible, cannot 
hope to remain long unsuspected i in the Presbyterian Church. 
Fenum habet in cornu; longe fuge. 

We close this charge with Dr. Junkin’s answer to the 
weighty objections w hich Mr. Barnes brings against the com- 
mon doctrine of imputation. 


** Mr. Barnes’ 8 ninth objection is, that this doctrine ‘ will greatly 
embarrass a man’s ministry, produce ease in sin, and hinder the 
prayers of the gospel, and disgust men of common understanding 
with Christianity.” These are heavy objections, if true. But 
first, it is the doctrine of all the Reformed churches, as the ‘ Biblical 
Repertory’ has most triumphantly demonstrated. Did it embarrass 
Luther, and Calvin, and Knox, and Owen? When did the 
church see such men before or since? Whose labors were ever 
more blessed ? Did it embarrass Edwards? And does it embar- 
rass the great majority of sound Presbyterians at this day? Sec- 
ondly, I have shown that it is the very doctrine to make men feel 
the greatness of their sin. But the opposite system, which makes 
human nature not quite so bad, flatters man’s abilities and pampers 
his pride. ‘Thirdly, the truth of God cannot hinder the progress 
of the gospel. Fourthly, ‘ it disgusts men of common understand- 
ing with Christianity.’ ‘T’o this I plead guilty; it does so, I admit. 

‘Mr. Barnes, under the sixth remark on the next charge, ad- 
vances the same idea. ‘And is there no danger that men will 
regard the system which proclaims it, as at variance with all their 
just conceptions of a righteous government, and religion as op- 
posed to the common sense of the world?’ In both these cases 
the language is qortanaty unguarded. Are we then bound to 
square God’s truth ‘to the common sense of the world?’ Must 
religion be made palatable to the world, and modelled to suit the 
world’s conception of a righteous government ! Are we bound 
to dress up Christianity that she may not ‘disgust men of com- 
mon understanding?’ ‘ Let a minister proclaim that his hearers 
are one with Adam, and then common sense will revolt at it.’ 





for, having been taught the catechism orally, she always thought that 
sinned-in-him was one word, 
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So it will. ‘The world, by wisdom, know not God ;’ — ‘ common 
sense will revolt at it.’ Yes, the common sense of the world will ; 
but the common sense of the great mass of Presbyterians in this 
country, who have heard this doctrine all their lives, is not yet 
revolted at it. ‘'The infidel will smile.’ Very well, let him smile. 
Tell him of a just God, a coming judgment, and an opening hell, 
and he will smile. Tell him of a bleeding Saviour, and an open- 
ing heaven, and he will smile. Preach the terrors of the Lord, 
and the mercies of redeeming love, ‘and the infidel will smile.’ 
What then? ‘Is the offence of the cross ceased?’ Ah! my 
brother, there are many other things, besides the doctrine of our 
sinning ‘in Adam and falling with him in his first transgression,’ 
which ‘ disgust men of common understanding with Christianity,’ 
and make ‘the infidel smile.’ ” — Ibid., pp. 94, 95. 


The seventh charge is, that Mr. Barnes denies, “ that man- 
kind are guilty, i. e. liable to punishment on account of Adam’s 
sin.” ‘To substantiate this charge, he quotes some sensible re- 
marks from the Commentary. 


“Proof 1, page 123. ‘'There is no reason to believe that they 
are condemned to eternal death, or held to be guilty of his sin, 
without participation of their own, or without personal sin, any 
more than there is that they are approved by the work of Christ, 
or held to be personally deserving, without embracing his offer, 
and receiving him as a Saviour.’ 

* Proof 2, p. 127. ‘The word is in no instance used to express 
the idea of imputing that to one which belongs to another. It here 
either means, that this was by a constitution of divine appointment, 
that they in fact became sinners, or simply declares, that they were 
so in fact. There is not the slightest intimation that it was by 
imputation. The whole scope of the argument is, moreover, 
against this ; for the object of the Apostle is to show, not that they 
were charged with the sin of another, but that they were in fact 
sinners themselves. If it means that they were condemned for 
his act, without any concurrence of their own will, then the cor- 
respondent part will be true, that all are constituted righteous in 
the same way; and thus the doctrine of universal salvation will 
be inevitable. But as none are constituted righteous who do not 
voluntarily avail themselves of the provisions of mercy, so it fol- 
lows, that those who are condemned, are not condemned for the 
sin of another without their own concurrence, nor unless they 
personally deserve it. 

*« * Sinners. — 'Transgressors ; those who deserve to be punished. 
It does not mean those who are condemned for the sin of another, 
but those who are violators of the law of God. All who are con- 
demned are sinners. They are not innocent persons condemned 
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for the crime of another. Men may be involved in the conse- 
quences of the sins of others without being to blame. The con- 
sequences of the crimes of a murderer, a drunkard, a pirate, may 
pass over from them, and affect thousands, and whelm them in 
ruin. But this does not prove that they are blameworthy.’ 

* Proof 3, p. 128. ‘ Various attempts have been made to explain 
this. ‘The most common has been, that Adam was the represen- 
tative of the race ; that he was a covenant head, and that his sin 
was imputed to his posterity, and that they were held liable to 
punishment for it as if they had committed it themselves. But to 
this there are great and insuperable objections. * * * (3.) It ex- 
plains nothing. The difficulty still remains. It is certainly as 
difficult to see how, in a just administration, the sins of the guilty 
should be charged on the innocent, as to contemplate simply the 
universal fact, that the conduct of one man may involve his family 
in the consequences, (4.) It adds another difficulty to the sub- 
ject. It not only explains nothing, removes no perplexity, but it 
compels us at once to ask the question, How can this be just? How 
can it be right to charge the sins of the guilty on those who had 
no participation in them? How could millions be responsible for 
the sins of one who acted long before they had an existence, and 
of whose act they had no consciousness, and in which they had no 
participation.’ ’’ — Ibid., pp. 95, 96. 

Further quotations will be unnecessary, to give our readers an 
idea of the points in controversy between the two disputants, 
and, indeed, of the questions which now divide the Old and the 
New-School men. We cannot, however, refrain from making 
one more quotation from Dr. Junkin’s closing address, in order 
to show whom the Old-School men suppose they have to thank 
for the innovations of which they complain, and where they 
suppose it will all end. 


“Ah, Mr. Moderator, if the children of Judah speak half in 
the language of Ashdod, it is because they have formed unholy 
alliances with those who are not friendly to the peace of Jerusalem. 
There is a substantial difference in the sentiment, or our brethren 
would not be so unreasonable and so uncharitable, as to turn 
the otherwise peaceful domain of our Zion into an arena of per- 
petual strife. Oh, no, they feel that their ¢nnovations are worth 
contending for, or they, as honest-hearted men, would not contend 
for them, at such fearful cost. Had not brother Barnes been allied 
in sentiment with the New England Ashdod, he would not speak 
their language. Had he not found out their riddle, he would not 
plough with their heifer. Yes, Sir, the difference is substantial, it 
is vital, it is fundamental. Every one of these charges has been 


proved true. ‘The principal ones, Mr. Barnes expressly admits to 
be true.” * * * * * 
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‘“* Now, Mr. Moderator, I do honestly, and in the fear of God, 
and in love to brother Barnes, declare my belief, that this leads by 
a straight-forward, direct, and short road, to downright, desolating, 
damning Socinianism. If this system is true, then I’ ll be a Uni- 
tarian. I’ll embrace the deistical system of the perfectibility of 
human nature, as the easiest mode of escape from all these per- 
plexing theological controversies. This system presents such of 
its advocates as are gracious men, to my mind, like a boat and crew 
suspended by a cable, a mile and three-eighths in length, from the 
lower extremity of Grand Island. There they hang on the belly- 
ing surface of the mighty river, just over Niagara’s roaring cata- 
ract and the yawning gulf below ; — there they hang and row with 
all their might down stream, and are only prevented from the fear- 
ful ruin by the strength of the cable. This cable, Mr. Moderator, 
is the grace of God, but for which this mistaken crew would 
speedily make the fearful plunge into the horrible gulf of Socinian- 
ism. Now cut this cable, and where’s the crew 2?” — Ibid., pp. 
140, 141. 

On the above charges Mr. Barnes was tried in Philadelphia, 
before the Second Presbytery, of which he is a member, and 
acquitted, on the 10th of July, 1835. Dr. Junkin immediate- 
ly appealed to the Synod, which met at York, in the spring 
of 1836. There the judgment was reversed, and it was or- 
dered, “That the said Albert Barnes be, and he hereby is, 
suspended from the exercise of all the functions proper to the 
gospel ministry until he shall retract the errors hereby con- 
demned, and give satisfactory evidence of repentance.” ‘This 
was passed by a vote of 142 to 16. It was now Mr. Barnes’s 
turn to appeal, which he did to the third and highest ecclesias- 
tical court, the General Assembly. At the late meeting of 
this body at Pittsburg, the appeal was sustained by a vote 
of 134 to 94, and Mr. Barnes was again acquitted, and re- 
stored to his flock by a very decided majority. ‘Thus, on the 
principle of majorities and the creed-making system, what was 
true in Philadelphia became false at York, and true again at 
Pittsburg! After the acquittal of Mr. Barnes an attempt 
was made to condemn his book. But that likewise failed, 
so that New-Schoolism is Orthodoxy for this year. 

It is now commonly reported that there will be a division 
of the church, and that the minority will secede. But this 
has its difficulties. Who shall retain the funds, and the institu- 
tions? The Old School say, “Those who adhere to the 
creed.” But who adhere to the creed? The New School 
have decreed that they do. 
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It may now occur to some of our readers to ask, What is all 
this windy war of words about ? What are the causes of all 
this stir in the camp of Orthodoxy? What is the precise 
amount of innovation which is thought to threaten the very 
existence of the Presbyterian Church? The causes may be 
stated in few words. ‘They are the intellectual progress of 
the age, and an attempt on the part of the more enlightened 
to explain the Calvinistic system, in consistency with the laws 
of our mental and moral nature, and the plain dictates of com- 
mon sense. ‘This can never be done. ‘The system itself, 
though a castle built in the air, is most admirably framed to- 
gether. ‘The acutest minds have been for ages compacting 
and fitting together its parts. Now take away a single parti- 
cle, and it all tumbles in ruins. If an air-built structure can 
be said to have a corner-stone, that corner-stone is the doc- 
trine of Original Sin. ‘Take away this, and, though the build- 
ing for a while may seem to stand fast, if you consider it more 
closely, you find it tottering to its fall. ‘This is the doctrine 
which is now attacked in different forms, and hence the whole 
hive is in motion. 

The cause of the present disturbance is, that the more in- 
telligent and cultivated of the sect found it impossible, on the 
old Calvinistic ground of entire inability, inability of every 
kind, to sustain man’s accountability. Nothing could be more 
self-evident, than that no man can be bound to do that which 
he is utterly and entirely unable to do. At this point, the 
New-School men take their departure ; and in order to save the 
system, insert a new distinction, unknown to their fathers, 
between natural or physical, and moral ability. This would 
have been very well and very honest, had they come out, and 
confessed that they had innovated somewhat upon the old sys- 
tem. But what shall we say of the integrity and plain dealing 
of men, who pretend to hang their system on the Westminster 
Confession by a mere quibble on the word will? That instru- 
ment declares, that ‘“ Man, by his fall into a state of sin hath 
wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual good.” But 
these men now come forward and say, that this means not that 
he has not power to choose right, but has not the wll, or the 
disposition. Man may do right if he will, but he wall not. It 
is difficult to conceive the manner in which negation of power 
could be more strongly expressed; and not one unprejudiced 
reader perhaps in five hundred would take any other meaning 
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from it. Yet by such wretched quibbling is the Confession 
made to speak the language of the New School, and thus the 
odious fiane of heresy is to be avoided. It was by a quibble 
of this kind that Dr. Beecher eluded the toils which were laid 
for him, by Dr. Wilson, at Cincinnati. “All ability of will” 
evidently was intended to mean all power of will, or power to 
will, and by no explanation or play upon words can it ever be 
made to signify no more than a want of disposition. ‘This inter- 
pretation is borne out by the old and most received Calvinistic 
writers, who, almost to a man, compare our inability, in the 
state of nature, toward any thing good, to the inability of a 
dead man to return to life. This, then, is one of the innova- 
tions, which the New-School men have introduced, to obviate 
the unanswerable objection to the consistent Calvinistic sys- 
tem, that it destroys accountability. How far it succeeds, we 
shall examine in another place. 

The next important point, in which Mr. Barnes has depart- 
ed from the old Calvinistic system, is in his explanation of the 
manner in which the sin of Adam affects his offspring. The 
old Calvinistic idea was, that the effect of Adam’s sin upon his 
posterity was twofold: that they sinned in him as their federal 
head and representative, and were liable to damnation and 
punishment before they had done any thing themselves either 
good or bad; and secondly, that their natures derived from 
him were so corrupted, so vitiated in every faculty of body and 
soul, as to be incapable of doing any thing good, or of making 
the least motion, or originating any train of action, which might 
lead to good. These are dogmas which the age will no longer 
bear, so plainly do they impeach the justice of God. The 
first of them Mr. Barnes positively denies. ‘The second he 
admits in a modified form. “All that is established here,” 
says he, commenting upon the passage, For, as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous, —“ is the simple fact that Adam 
sinned, and this makes it certain that all his posterity will be 
sinners. This fact is one that is apparent, and that accords 
with all the analogy of the moral government of God. The 
drunkard commonly secures as a result, that his family will be 
reduced to beggary, want, and woe.” ‘This is certainly very 
sensible language, and a great improvement on the old system. 
Here it would seem, that the commentator acted up to the 
very laudable and Protestant purpose of pursuing the sense of 
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Scripture, ‘‘ whether it led him within, or without the frame- 
work which may have been erected around the Bible;” but 
he must have forgotten for the moment that he was a Presby- 
terian. For no sooner does he find himself without the lines, 
and a mark for both friend and foe, than he makes all haste 
to retreat, or at least to extend the lines so as to cover 
his ground. Nosooner is he arraigned for heresy, and accus- 
ed of denying the imputation of Adam’s sin, than he comes off 
with this most ingenious distinction. “My general reply to 
this charge is, that it is nowhere taught i in the Confession of 
Faith, that ‘the first sin of Adam’ was ‘imputed to his pos- 
terity,? or that his sin at all was imputed. The doctrine is 
there stated to be, ‘ rue GuitT of this sin was imputed.’” Now 
what are we to think of a system of religion, and of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline, which drives a man to such subterfuges as this? 
Guilt he defines to be ‘‘ obligation to punishment,” and goes 
back to the Saxon to substantiate his definition. But his spe- 
cial pleading will not do. Guilt in that Confession, especially 
when taken in connexion with the phrase “sinned in him,” 

will never convey to plain, unsophisticated minds, any other 
idea than personal demerit. It is a happy thing, that no web- 
work of creeds has been invented fine enough tocatch all here- 
tics. From the intrinsic ambiguity of language, there immedi- 
ately arises as much controversy about the meaning of this 
creed, as the meaning of the Scripture; and as it must ulti- 
mately be decided by a majority, that majority may as easily 
unmake acreed as make it. So the mind, after all, and the 
church too, can burst its fetters. In another point, as we con- 
ceive, Mr. Barnes has struck at the foundation of the Calvinis- 
tic system, in dropping the doctrine of the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness, and teaching that justification means 
simply pardon, or acquittal. ‘The doctrine of imputation has 
been long given up by the Orthodox of New England. But 
this is not so important in itself, as the consequence to which it 
leads, — a more rational view of the atonement. Nothing has 
ever more marred and disfigured the Gospel, or more fatally 
neutralized its moral influence, than the doctrine of the depen- 
dence of future happiness on any thing else than our own con- 
duct. If the doctrine of atonement must be held in any un- 
scriptural form, it is better that it should reach no further than 
a provision for the pardon of sin. Nothing, except atheism, 


>? 


can be so pernicious to society, as the idea that a murderer on 
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the gallows can, in one moment, be as well prepared for the 
bliss of Heaven, as an aged and blameless Christian. 

It may further be inquired, What advantage hath the New- 
School man? What has Calvinism gained or lost, by its amal- 
gamation with philosophy and science; or, in other words, by 
its admixture with some portion of truth? We answer, It has 
gained nothing but a little show of plausibility, and has lost its 
symmetry and consistency. Like negative quantities in alge- 
bra, or the inverted images of things in water, it has a sort of 
quasi existence, and preserves its own parts and proportions 
till it is disturbed by examination, or the introduction of some- 
thing true and real, when it all vanishes i into nothing. Or, like 
that | grim abstraction, which Satan encountered at the gate of 


hell, though an airy nothing, it has some lineaments of form 
and feature. 


‘¢ What sremep his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 


Some things are discarded, which were getting too monstrous 
in the light of this age, and some truths are acknowledged, 
which before have been denied or kept out of sight. But 
these truths make the remainder of the system appear more 
deformed than ever from contrast. ‘These attempts to patch 
up the old system, remind us of the fate of all patehing pre- 
dicted in the parable. ‘This new piece in the old garment 
agreeth not thereto, and the end will inevitably be, that the 
rent will be made worse. ‘These innovations are not so im- 
portant in themselves as they are for the results to which they 
lead, as the prelude of an entire revolution in the popular 
theology of the day. 

It may be asked, if the new concession of natural ability, 
really removes the overwhelming objection to Calvinism, 
arising from its leaving man irresponsible for his actions. We 
answer, that, retaining the rest of the system, it amounts to 
nothing. And we doubt whether Orthodoxy was ever exhibited 
in a form of more glaring inconsistency, than in the sermon 
which first called down the wrath of the Presbyterian Church. 
It is true, he makes a grand flourish about human ability, and 
“its requiring less physical power to love God than to hate 
him.” But on examination we find that it is mere flourish, 
mere rhetorical ornament, which means nothing, and is in- 
tended to mean nothing. Indeed, there seems to be much in 
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the discourse, written, evidently, ad captandum, —a show of 
falling in with the popular objections to some of the most ab- 
horrent parts of Calvinism ; and there is much exaggerated 
statement in it, as inconsistent with good taste, as plain ‘dealing. 

He retains the system in the main, but lifts up his hands against 
all those parts which men will no longer bear. He declares, 
that men have power to obey God and embrace the gospel ; 
but it is a power which no man ever did, and no man ever 
will, exercise! He stands, then, before his people, and urges 
them to repent, and at the same time tells them; “ As the cold 
and putrid carcasses of the dead do not of themselves seek life ; 
as the turf would not move, nor the tomb-stones shake, nor 
the pale, mouldering people open their eyes, of themselves, if 
I were to go and preach to yonder graves, even so it is when 
I preach to sinners.”” Yet he went on, we suppose, and fin- 
ished his discourse! He wishes to make man responsible 
for his rejection of salvation, but says, at the same time, that 
it is an essential part of his scheme “that God, not man, be- 
gins the work.” ‘It remains then, that it is the work of 
God. In the distributions of these favors he acts by a rule 
that he has not made known to us.” He wishes to get rid of 
the absurdities of Original Sin. But he says, “ I have so deep 
a sense of the utter and total wickedness of the human heart, 
of its entire opposition by nature to all that is good, and of the 
corruption of all its best efforts, even when aided, that I in- 
voluntarily shrink from every scheme that seems to mingle in 
merit the pure work of the Holy Ghost, with the crude and 
abortive energies of my own bosom.” Whence came that 
corruption ; is it induced by man’s own agency? No. It is 
a corruption of mature. Whence came that corruption of 
nature? From Adam, to be sure. And what is this but the 
old doctrine of original sin brought back again, in its most 
revolting form ? 

He says, “no man is compelled against his will to be 
saved. ‘The work of salvation, and the work of damnation, 
are the two most solemn acts of choosing that mortal man 
performs.” And in the next line, “ The Spirit of God acts 
upon the will.” What miserable quibbling! So the sinner is 
not forced against his will, because God by his omnipotence 
changes the will itself! This i is really too bad. 

What next? He claims it as an act of justice, that he, and 
his, are never more to be slandered with the doctrine, that 
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‘God made men on purpose to damn them.” Yet he says, 
“ What God does he intends to do. ‘There is no chance, — 
no hap-hazard. What it is right for him to do, it is right for 
him to purpose to do. What he does in my salvation or 
yours, he always means to do. In him is no change, no 
shadow of turning. He has no new plan.” This moral ina- 
bility, universal and unvarying, drives him as necessarily into 
the doctrine of arbitrary election, as the old system of physical 
or natural inability ; and accordingly, he does not scruple to 
avow it. ‘If, then, God renews the heart by his Holy Spirit ; 
if he begins and carries forward the work in all that shall be 
saved, and holds the power of doing this over all men, and 
does not thus incline all to come to him, and it be asked, as 
well it may be, why he does not renew and save all, — we 
have only to say,’ — mark the pertinency, the relevancy, and 
the satisfactoriness of the reason, — ‘‘that all do not choose to 
be saved, and will not come to him! If it be asked, why the 
Great Sovereign of worlds does not constrain them to come, 
and bring all to heaven, I answer, my powers of reason here 
fail.” 

Still he says, “The rejection of the Gospel is to be traced 
to some cause, where man will be to blame, not God. It is 
impossible for the pure Gospel to have any fellowship with a 
scheme, which, in any sense, charges God with wrong. ‘The 
fact that the Gospel is rejected, is then to be traced to the 
obstinacy of men; to a decided, deliberate purpose not to be 
saved in this way.” If it were not that the same folly has 
been rung over and over again by greater men than Mr. Barnes, 
we should have been astonished to find on the same page, nay, 
immediately following, as a reason why men refuse the Gospel, 
and which exonerates God altogether in the transaction, ‘ All 
men are supposed, by nature, to be insensible to the need of 
salvation by another. ‘They are held to be so much opposed 
to God, that they will not submit to him. ‘They are charged 
with being so much in love with sin, that neither commands 
nor threatenings, neither love nor vengeance, neither the offer 
of heaven nor the prospect of hell, will induce them to forsake 
it.” And all this is said to be by nature! The question 
then recurs, Who makes men, God or the devil ; or did Adam ; 
or do they make themselves? Now we take God to be the 
Creator of men, of each individual as much as of Adam. No 
man is responsible for his nature, for this plain reason, that he 
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had no hand in making it what it is. He is responsible for 
the use of it, and just in proportion to the viciousness of man’s 
nature, is his responsibility for its right exercise diminished. 
If this viciousness amount to “ total and utter depravity in all 
its parts and affections,” particularly the will, then this defect of 
nature amounts to total disqualification for moral action, and 
moral inability becomes complete natural, physical inability, 
and a distinction is made where there is no difference. If in 
the unregenerate the will never acts right, in a single instance, 
then we have no evidence of its power to do so, and all possi- 
ble evidence of the contrary. ‘This appears moreover from 
the fact, as he states, that the first right exercise of this power 
is in consequence of the operation of the Holy Spirit. It ap- 
pears, then, that the assertion of moral power previous to con- 
version, 1s made merely to get rid of the objection of man’s 
irresponsibility, and not because it is consistent with the rest 
of the system. On this rock must all the New-School men 
split, who attempt to make up a compound system of theology 
out of the contradictory elements of Calvinism and Pelagian- 
ism. Either of them is logically inconsistent, but they can 
never amalgamate. One of them is inconsistent with the Di- 
vine attributes, and the moral phenomena of human nature, the 
other is inconsistent with both. 

We might go on to notice other incongruities in the theology 
of Mr. Barnes; such as his maintaining that justification is 
simply pardon, and passing over the doctrine of the imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness in profound silence ; and then turning 
round when he wishes to show the Orthodox side of his face, 
and talking about being saved “ through the merits of Christ.” 
But we forbear. We have already exceeded the reasonable 
limits of a review, 

In concluding, we say, that there is abundant reason for 
congratulation to all the friends of truth and liberty, in the rise, 
the progress, and termination of this controversy in the Presby- 
terian Church. It shows that the age is not standing still. 
The mind is bursting its fetters, and vindicating its birthright. 
That it should arrive at once at truth was not to be expected. 
It is enough to know that it is in progress towards it. 

It is a curious fact, that the same discussion is going on, 
simultaneously, among the Orthodox sects in England, entirely 
unconnected with that in America, with similar results. A 
reprint of a work by a Mr. Hinton, shows that the whole sub- 
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ject of Divine and human agency, in the work of salvation, is 
there undergoing a thorough examination, and, to apply our 
phraseology, a New School is forming on principles similar to 
those advanced and maintained in this country. 

One good symptom in the present movement towards more 
rational views of religion is, that the people are with it. ‘This 
has been indicated in many ways. It appears, we think, in 
the very discourse which led to all this disturbance. It bears 
on the face of it, though delivered in the midst of a revival, the 
marks of compromise and concession, a willingness to sacrifice 
some of the most obnoxious points of an obnoxious system to 
the reason of his hearers, for the sake of being allowed to 
retain the rest. ‘Then again, the spirited manner in which his 
congregation rose as one man to defend him, and express their 
willingness to cut themselves loose from the Presbytery rather 
than give him up. We read the popular character of this 
movement, likewise, in the title which Dr. Junkin prefixes to 
his book, as given at the head of this article. A prosecutor must 
feel a very strong current setting against him and his cause, 
before he entitles his attack, a Vindication. We conclude, 
therefore, as we began, by saying, that the cause of Liberal 
Christianity has received a powerful impulse from the late 
doings in the Presbyterian Church, and that the end is not yet. 
G. W. B. 
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THERE is not a prouder nation on the face of the earth than 
the Prussian. We Americans are proud of our enterprise, of 
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our commerce, of our free institutions, of liberty of thought 
and action, of our common schools, of our academies, colleges, 
universities, and above all and most justly, of the general intel- 
ligence and correct habits of thinking and acting among the 
people. We are eminently a practical nation. What is use- 
ful, what is serviceable to the individual and society, are with 
us the great questions. But these questions relate to immedi- 
ate application, to the existing state of society and manners. 
Unquestionably there are men among us, who look beyond the 
spirit of the times, who rise above the demands of the age; — 
men who investigate principles, — who ask not so much what 
is popular, what is directly practicable, — as what is universal- 
ly and permanently true and useful, what is suitable to man’s 
nature, what must now and always promote well-being and hap- 
piness. Yet this is not our national character. A young and 
ardent nation, we direct all our energies, and concentrate all our 
affections upon the immediate interests and occupations of the 
present times and our own society. ‘The best thinkers among us 
are educated more by the circumstances of their condition, by 
the direct influences and spirit of the community around them, 
than by their own reflections, and by study of the temper, 
character, and opinions of other people and past generations. 
Our schools, colleges, and universities are all planned and con- 
ducted with a direct and sole view to immediate effect. The 
kind and amount of instruction given, or intended to be given, 
the habits of thinking and acting formed and strengthened by 
them, are precisely those, and those only, which we apprehend 
to be necessary or useful for our probable or certain situations 
and duties in life. We are educated to live, and to live in 
our own narrow spheres, and within the compass of a contract- 
ed worldly existence, instead of living to be educated in all 
our capacities, and for the free, harmonious, continual develope- 
ment of all our powers and affections. We are prepared for 
enterprise and action in the spirit and temper of the times ; but 
are not peculiarly qualified to watch over, reflect upon, and 
correct, modify or conciliate, the spirit and tendencies that 
exist. We are educated to act with the age, but not upon it ; 
to answer the demands actually made upon us, but not to cre- 
ate a new character in the people, —not to give a higher tone 
or different direction to the pursuits, inquiries, and affections of 
the community. We are educated, we say, to meet the de- 
mands actually made upon us, but not to tell what those de- 
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mands should be ; — not to supply real, though perhaps as yet 
unfelt, defects. 

Our professions, —what are they? Practical, eminently 
practical. Our young men study their professions to practise 
them. It is to meet and satisfy the wants of the professions, 
that our young men enter upon and are trained up in the pro- 
fessions. It is action, practice, direct influence in society, and 
upon society, which constitutes the great single aim and ob- 
ject of professional study. No man among us thinks of devot- 
ing himself to a profession for the sake of the profession itself. 
It is not a science which he cultivates, which he seeks to im- 
prove, ennoble, and perfect. He does not apply himself to it, 
as the sole great end. He does not search into its methods, 
principles, and truths, with the enthusiasm of a devotee, whose 
being is bound up in love of his profession, as a study and sci- 
ence, worthy of the warmest interest and entire energies of the 
man. And of course the consequence is, that with us neither 
Law, nor Theology, nor Medicine can boast of thorough schol- 
ars. Each one of these professions numbers eminent men, 
men equal, possibly superior, to men of other ages and nations, 
in particular branches or departments of their professions ; but 
where can we find one man, or many men among us, who un- 
derstand their professions thoroughly in all their branches, or 
who have done much towards raising, or perfecting them as 
sciences. If there be such, they have done what they have 
done in opposition to the spirit of our country, and despite 
the lack of encouragement and assistance, which they ought 
to have received. ‘The greater therefore their merit; the 
greater be their praise. We, as a nation, are practical; not 
scientific, not learned, not philosophical. What we want is, 
some men who shall devote themselves earnestly and exclu- 
sively to the several professions as sciences, who shall labor 
continually and eagerly to improve, ennoble, perfect them. 
Men enough there are to practise them, as now understood and 
taught among us; but let us have some men, to apply to them 
their full free energies, as sciences, capable of being more se- 
verely studied, more thoroughly understood, more correctly 
taught and practised. 

Let us have some men to teach our teachers, to reéxamine, 
again and again, our conclusions, our principles, and doctrines, 
with the entire, exclusive devotedness of their whole lives. 
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This is the want which Germany has felt, and which Germany 
has done more than any other nation to meet and satisfy. 

In every civilized community, there are men who are led by 
a natural bias of their minds, to a quiet, contemplative life, in 
preference to the enterprise of business, and the duties and 
anxieties of a profession. ‘They are men of studious habits. 
They avoid the theatre of public action, and more or less ex- 
clude themselves from the sympathies of social existence, and in 
doing this, they follow the peculiar bent of their minds. Na- 
ture made them for a recluse life; she inspired them with love 
of retirement, meditation, study, reflection. Disgust drives 
them back from the world whenever they enter it, until at last 
a secluded, contemplative, studious life becomes settled habit 
and character. Yet these men need sympathy, the sympathy 
of congenial minds. ‘They welcome encouragement, impulse, 
counsel, and assistance, in their favorite pursuits. And a Uni- 
versity is, or should be, the assembling-place and chosen resi- 
dence of these kindred spirits ;— a place where they may 
meet to instruct, encourage, excite, and sympathize with one 
another, where they may kindle and feed a pure flame, where 
they may meditate, and commune, upon the highest good, — 
religion, morality, ‘and science, — where they may discourse 
largely, and with common interest, and common benefit, upon 
their dearest pursuits, strengthen, inform, animate, and ennoble 
individual minds, and their own little circle. Our universities 
should meet and satisfy the wants of this class. ‘They are and 
ought to be, designed chiefly to serve the public interests ; 
but not singly, nor alone directly. They ought also to satisfy 
the wants, to elevate the character, to inform the mind, to 
cheer, encourage, and enlarge the heart of the individual. 

Our universities are preparatory schools for the practice of the 
professions. Few men are educated in them who are not de- 
signed for some one of the professions, and no man stays in 
them, or by them, after he has got his profession. Is learning, 
then, and science, to be a mere instrument and tool, to be used 
only, and not to be enjoyed, and in some measure rested in, as 
a satisfying good? And are knowledge, information, discipline, 
which our universities give, or might give, necessary and use- 
ful to professional men only? Are not our engineers, our astron- 
omers, our navigators, our mechanics, and our merchants in 
need of knowledge and mental discipline ? And where can 
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these so fully,so appropriately be imparted, as in and by our 
universities ? 

Besides, a university, to be what its name implies, must 
embrace all sciences, make provision for all inquiries, research- 
es, speculations, that can interest the mind, — that tend direct- 
ly or indirectly to benefit the individual and society. How 
many subjects are there in morals, history, languages; how 
many in philosophy, science, literature, that lie out of the de- 
partment of common study, which yet are matters of most cu- 
rious and useful investigation, and which also are of the utmost 
consequence in their last results and general bearings on other 
subjects of immediate interest and common pursuit. Still they 
require, in order to be successfully studied, an apparatus of 
rare and costly books, a series of instructive and learned lec- 
tures, which individual means cannot furnish, and which, there- 
fore, the university, as a promoter of learning and science, is 
in a measure bound to supply. It is not alone the instant and 
pressing demands of the times which a university should satisfy. 
It is not alone the popularity of different branches of learning, 
or of particular departments in philosophy, which should de- 
termine what professorships should be founded. It is not the 
number of students alone that should fix the number and courses 
of lectures, the kind and sum of instruction, given in our uni- 
versities; but equal regard, in our opinion, ought to be paid 
to the difficulty, importance, and recondite nature of the sub- 
jects investigated. 

We have now hinted at defects in our best universities, and 
from a brief statement of facts it will appear, that these are 
the very wants, which the highest literary institutions of Ger- 
many aim especially to supply. 

The University at Berlin, to which the details here given 
will be confined, was founded by order of cabinet given at 
K6nigsberg in Prussia, August 16th, 1809. Of the six univer- 
sities in the kingdom of Prussia this was the last, save Bonn, 
in its origin, and has already surpassed the others in popularity 
and patronage, and in the extent of its means and advantages. 
It is in the centre of a royal city of more than two hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants, remarkable for their intelligence 
and pacific habits. ‘The students do not occupy college build- 
ings, but are dispersed over the whole town, living generally at 
the rate, including all expenses, of 300 thalers, or about 210 
dollars of our money, per annum. ‘The palace of Prince 
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Henry, brother of Frederic the Great, is now converted into 
the university-hall, and is adequate to the present wants of 
this vast institution. In Prussia, the government has, to a great- 
er or less extent, taken on itself the support and care of ele- 
mentary schools, seminaries, gymnasia, universities, and acade- 
mies. ‘The expenses of the elementary and district schools are 
borne in common by the government and by those who enjoy 
their privileges; but this is much less the case in regard to 
universities. ‘The latter are far more dependent on the state 
in external and internal relations, and are endowed and mainly 
supported by the state. Professors and Teachers of every 
class are appointed by the state, and the former receive from 
the state their principal incomes. ‘The University at Berlin 
now obtains from the public treasury 97,244 thalers, or about 
68,070 Spanish dollars. Inclusive of fees, &c., her income 
and disbursements are set down at 99,846 thalers, or about 
69,891 dollars. 

Connected with this University for purposes of instruction, 
there were, in 1834, 149 teachers in all departments. In the 
Theological Faculty, 5 ordinary professors, 2 extraordinary 
professors, 8 private teachers. In the Law Faculty, 8 ordi- 
nary professors, 1 extraordinary professor, 3 private teachers. 
In the Medical Faculty, 16 ordinary professors, 10 extraordi- 
nary professors, 14 private teachers. Philosophical Faculty, 
22 ordinary professors, 30 extraordinary professors, 23 private 
teachers. ‘The philosophical department embraces all those 
studies proper to a university, which do not fall within the 
peculiar province of the other three. Philology, practical and 
speculative philosophy, civil and political history, geography, 
esthetics, natural history, mythology, chemistry, astronomy, 
economy, mathematics, and many other subjects belong to this 
Faculty. 

The average number of students in all the departments dur- 
ing the six semesters, from 1832 to 1834, was 1777. Of 
these, 1297 were natives; 480 foreigners. They were divided 
as follows: in Theology, 561; Law, 588; Medicine, 352; 
Philosophy, 275. In this account all those who hear Lectures, 
without being matriculated as regular students of the Univer- 
sity, are not “reckoned. 

From the above statement it appears there are 149 teachers 
to 1777 students, or 1 teacher to about 12 students. 

By dividing the University disbursements, 99,846 thalers, 
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by the number of students, 1777, we obtain 56 thalers 5 
groschen, or about 31 dollars, as the expense which each stu- 
dent costs the University. 

Among the 149 teachers, only 74 received salaries. 65,550 
thalers remain, after deducting the other expenses of the Uni- 
versity, to be apportioned among these, which gives, on an 
average, 585 thalers 24 groschen, or about 620 dollars, to 
each teacher. The largest salary of professors is 2500 thalers, 
or about 1750 dollars ; the smallest 100 thalers, or about 70 
dollars. Ordinary professors average 1203 thalers, or about 
842 dollars. Extraordinary professors 368 thalers, or about 
233 dollars. 

To this, however, are to be added certain perquisites grow- 
ing out of matriculation, promotion, and similar fees, which 
vary every year. ‘The whole amount according to the latest 
estimate was 14,401 thalers; of which 5,815 were divided 
among 15 professors, 5,727 were given to the University Rec- 
tor and the deans of the several Faculties, 1080 went into the 
treasury, and the rest was paid to servitors. ‘Three professors 
enjoy, moreover, other emoluments in their capacity of direc- 
tors of particular University Institutes, which are estimated for 
each at 300 thalers. 

The Honorare, or private lecture fees, paid by students, 
amounted, on an average during six semesters, to 45,450 
thalers 10 groschen, yearly, to be divided, on an average, 
among 82 teachers. Accordingly, on an average, each would 
obtain 554 thalers 8 groschen. The highest Honorar in one 
semester, that is, the largest sum paid for the lectures of one 
man, was 1840 thalers, the lowest 5 thalers. On an average, 
in each semester, 3 teachers obtained from this source over 
1200 thalers ; 1 teacher, between 1000 and 1200 ; 3 teachers, 
between 800 and 1000; 5, between 600 and 800; 5, between 
400 and 600 ; 13, between 200 and 400; 14, between 100 and 
200 ; 41, between 50 and 100; and 24, under 50. 

Instruction is given in the Prussian universities by lectures. 
Recitations are not practised. ‘The Professor is the proper 
student. He comes before his audience with the fruits of 
long, patient, arduous research ; and the words which he ut- 
ters, in slow, distinct delivery, are caught up, and written out 
in full, by constant and devoted listeners. 

Lectures are public and private. Public lectures are re- 
quired only of Professors; and are understood to constitute 
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that course of instruction for which they receive their regular 
salaries. Other teachers deliver public courses, but from 
choice, and without any other compensation than the reputa- 
tion which they acquire by them. For admission to a private 
course the usual fee is a Frederic d’or, or about 4 dollars. In 
general, Professors read two or three courses in a semester, and 
each lecture occupies three quarters of an hour. ‘The number 
of hearers varies with the popularity of the lecturer, and the 
importance and interest of his subjects. ‘The most popular men, 
such as Dr. Neander in Theology, and Von Savigny in Law, 
usually attract 300 hearers. Of the students it may be ob- 
served, that they are remarkably constant and punctual in 
their attendance, although it is almost wholly voluntary, and 
unusually quiet, attentive listeners. Some among them con- 
trive to hear six or eight lectures every day. ‘The notes which 
they take are copious and accurate. In some cases, the books 
which we get from Germany, purporting to be the lectures of 
eminent Professors, are abstracts taken by students in the lec- 
ture rooms; and sometimes, but not always, revised and cor- 
rected by the Professors themselves. 

The public courses do not fall much short of the private in 
interest and importance ; for by them especially reputation is 
won and kept. ‘The young lecturer knows, that it is his public 
course which will give him a name, and crowd the hall for his 
private lectures ; and the veteran Professor does not willingly 
sink in respect and esteem, when a little more care and effort 
might prevent it. 

The Berlin University numbers illustrious names among its 
teachers and Professors. Fichte, Schleiermacher, De Wette, 
Hegel, have laid their honors at her feet. Of these De Wette 
alone still survives, and toils industriously at Basle to heighten 
the glory that already crowns his days. ‘The exile, though a 
bold innovator, is allowed on all sides to be one of the best 
critics and ablest writers in Germany. His works are but 
little obscured by the mysticism common to his countrymen, 
exhibiting much of the English pith, nerve, compactness, and 
point. Schleiermacher breathed life into the dry bones of 
Orthodoxy, gave a spiritual tendency to the character of his 
age, unnerved the paralyzing arm of Rationalism, and put vital 
power and a living soul into the dead theology of his times and 
country. Fichte, and, more than all, Hegel, were princes of 
metaphysics in the North of Germany, and deserve to be 
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known and studied among us, if not for their own worth, at 
least for the power, influence, and dominion, which, though 
departed, they are still exercising over the character and spec- 
ulations of the age. 

But of living professors a word. The juridical department 
is graced by the names of Gans and Von Savigny. As a jurist 
the latter is preéminent at home and abroad; and the former 
is equally popular; less learned, indeed, but more graceful, 
fluent, and energetic, — obnoxious to government for his politi- 
cal principles, but formidable enough to be feared and concil- 
iated. In the Medical Faculty, are the names of Hufeland, 
Rust, Busch, and Von Graefe. In the philosophical depart- 
ment, are Bopp, the Sanscrit scholar; Von Raumer, the his- 
torian, the author of ‘‘ England in 1835,” which has been 
translated by Miss Austin ; Gabler, author of “ Propaideutik 
der Philosophie,’ and successor of Hegel ; Bekker, editor of 
Greek and Latin classics; Zumpt, the grammarian ; Ritter, 
the geographer ; Lachmann, editor of a recension of the Greek 
Testament, now accounted in Germany the best ; and Boeckh, 
the prince of philologists, and perfect master of Greek metres. 
In theology, is Hengstenberg, author of ‘“‘ Christology of the 
Old Testament.” He is of the straitest sect of the self-styled 
Orthodox School, the editor of the Evangelische Kirchen- 
Zeitung. He is a young man and diligent student, and at 
home has the reputation of being a well-read, yet not a sound 
and accurate scholar. His private lectures, are not attended 
by more than from 30 to 40 hearers. During the winter 
semester, 1835-6, he delivered a public course on our Saviour’s 
passion, and two private courses on the exegesis of Matthew, 
and the interpretation of the Psalms. Marheineke is reputed 
the deepest thinker. He is a disciple of Hegel. All his lec- 
tures are imbued with the spirit, and obscured by the technics, 
of this newest philosophy. As an author, his reputation stands 
unrivalled in his department. His works are “‘ Die Grund- 
lehren der christlichen Dogmatik als Wissenschaft,” “ Christ- 
liche Symbolik,” and “ Reformations Geschichte.” He lec- 
tured, last winter, on Dogmatics and Practical Theology. 
Twesten is accounted the supernaturalist representative, as 
De Wette is the rationalist representative, of the Schleier- 
macher school. His “ Vorlesungen iiber die Dogmatik,” is 
a fair exhibition of the spirit, taste, and scholarship of the man. 
He lectured publicly on the Hermeneutics of the New Testa- 
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ment; privately on Dogmatics, and on the interpretation of 
St. Paul’s smaller epistles. He had above 200 hearers. He 
is a decided favorite. In his lectures he is clear, sometimes 
original, always instructive and spirited. Strauss is an elo- 
quent preacher; more popular in the pulpit than in the lec- 
ture room. His two courses were on Practical Theology, and 
the Liturgy. Dr. Neander is the great man. He lectured on 
the Life of Jesus, on Christian Ethics, and on Church History. 
He belongs to no party, and forms none. He is independent, 
discriminating, impartial ; an unwearied student, and not more 
honored as a Professor, than esteemed as a man. He always 
has from 300 to 400 hearers. No man has more of the con- 
fidence of the government, no man is more admired and be- 
loved by the students. 

In the theological department, there are Professors of every 
shade of opinion and sentiment from the most rigid Orthodoxy 
to ultra-Rationalism. In the philosophical department, there 
are Professors of every school. ‘The views of all parties have 
their advocates, and are set forth and defended with perfect 
freedom. ‘The same subjects are often discussed in the same 
semester by Professors of different schools; and students have 
the opportunity of hearing opposite systems stated, illustrated, 
defended, by the ablest men. Many, therefore, and great are 
the advantages which attend the study of theology, philosophy, 
or any controverted subject, at a university like this. The 
evils of narrow-mindedness, ignorance, bigotry, are lessened or 
corrected. Where there are many lecturers and a liberal 
spirit, students hear the best arguments on all sides; learn to 
know and respect different parties, as well as understand and 
defend their own. ‘They come in daily intercourse with able 
men of an opposite faith; they get acquainted, in process of 
time, with the plausibleness of their reasonings, the honesty of 
their belief, the virtuous devotedness of their lives, and sugges- 
tions of bigotry and uncharitableness vanish. When from their 
earliest years they have been pursuing their inquiries side by 
side, when they have in company examined different schemes, 
and come at last to different conclusions, they still continue to 
esteem and respect each other; and difference of opinion 
rarely degenerates into bitter controversy, and personal bicker- 
ings. More thorough knowledge, and a kinder spirit prevail, 
when opportunity is afforded and improved, of studying all 
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systems, and making acquaintance with people of every sect 
and party. 

From what has now been said, it appears, that German uni- 
versities are not so much places of mental and moral discipline, 
as schools of instruction. ‘They are not so well calculated to 
form habits of independent and accurate thinking, as to inform 
the mind, and store it with useful knowledge. ‘They are not 
institutions of education, but of science and learning. They 
presuppose riper years, and greater acquirements, than our 
colleges and universities require. ‘The students who frequent 
them are older. It is rare to find any under eighteen or twen- 
ty: many have passed their thirtieth year; and, sometimes, 
even grey hairs and tottering steps attend these halls of learn- 
ing, with the ardor and enthusiasm of youth. 

American universities furnish instruction and literary advan- 
tages for the several professions, in more or less liberal meas- 
ure: German universities, on the other hand, do not limit 
their supplies to the wants of the professions. EXvery man can 
there obtain instruction on almost every subject that can interest 
the human mind, or fit him for any office or station in life. Stu- 
dents are not classed as in our colleges, and required to pur- 
sue one set of studies, simultaneously ; but each one selects 
and multiplies his lectures at pleasure. ‘The active mind is not 
kept back, nor the unprepared one tasked beyond its power. 
It is common, to spend two years at one University, and a 
third, and, perhaps, a fourth, at another. Students congregate 
here from all parts of Germany ; and also from Russia, France, 
Italy, England, and America. Prussia, therefore, may well be 
proud of her universities. 

We think, with Professor Dieterici, that respect for sound 
learning, such as the universities are capable of affording, per- 
vades the nation, and has the public opinion of all classes 
in its favor. Elevated claims to thorough knowledge, an ar- 
dent desire to be numbered among the educated, extends to all 
circles of society. ‘The more deeply and generally a sentiment 
of this kind penetrates every rank, so much the more surely 
does it elevate the character of the whole people, and make 
subordinate situations preparatory schools for the university. 
On the principle of a general connexion between the univer- 
sity and all inferior institutions; on the principle of regular 
progress from partial knowledge to thorough education, rest 
the acknowledged claims of Prussia, in respect of science and 
learning. Half knowledge leads to error. It is there, only, 
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where highest esteem is shown for the most complete educa- 
tion, where the university goes hand in hand with the general 
direction and tendency of the whole people, where it codpe- 
rates, successfully, with all other institutions, that its good 
effects are manifested in all departments of society, and its in- 
fluence felt, down to the lowest elementary schools. It is not 
professional men, alone, who visit the universities : military offi- 
cers, mechanics, men of station in society, are seen in their 
halls. Incalculable gain for society, when knowledge, and 
the high-minded morality which usually accompanies it, are 
spread abroad among a people. And if it be true, that light 
comes from above; that, through well-ordered universities, 
whose teachers are eminent for learning and moral worth, gen- 
eral improvement and civilization extend to all classes ; if it 
be true, that schools and academies are raised by the influence 
of these institutions, to a higher rank, and brought into a better 
condition ; then, surely, it is a great glory,— an unspeakable 
praise for any nation, to have done as much as Prussia has, for 
the increase and support of her universities. 

But it is objected, that the intellectual powers of a nation do 
not admit of being measured or reckoned. Certainly not. 
There is no weight or measure of knowledge and intellect. Yet 
much may be reckoned. We may tell how many study, how 
many have been studying, how many teach, how many have 
taught, and what the state is doing, and has done, for teachers 
and the taught. But what is gained? As to the real condi- 
tion and prospects of science, nothing is found out when it is 
ascertained that many are attending to it, unless they attend to 
it in the right way, and from the right motive; unless they 
fetch out solid gold from the depths of the soul. The actual 
condition of science and intellectual life cannot be given in 
numbers. Because the expense is great, it by no means fol- 
lows that much is done; because much is done, it by no 
means follows, but that much more might have been done, and, 
perhaps, ought to have been done, in the present state of sci- 
ence. From the fact, that many study, it does not follow 
that pure love of study moves them ; but it does follow, that 
many are in the way of education; that the want of knowledge 
and mental discipline is felt to be one of the greatest wants, 
one of the most urgent necessities of the nation and age; it 
does follow, that what can be done, is done to supply this want, 
and to create, diffuse, and deepen intellectual life and energ ey. 

H. A. W. 
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Art. VI. — The Rationale of Religious Enquiry: or the 
Question stated of Reason, the Bible, and the Church. 
In Six Lectures. By James Manrinzav. London, 1836. 
12mo. pp. 256. 


Ir is remarked, in the Preface to these Lectures, that ‘‘ there 
are systems of Christianity in abundance, as, before the time of 
Bacon, there were systems of natural science ; but the Organon 
of theology yet remains to be written.”” A distinction is here 
pointed out, the neglect of which explains, in some measure, 
the present degraded state of theological science in England, 
compared with other departments of intellectual research and 
discovery. While physical science, political economy, the 
theories of government and social institutions, the application 
of the useful arts to the purposes of life, and the higher 
branches of literature, have been cultivated with singular in- 
dustry and success, it has been the fate of that master science, 
which the author of the ‘‘ Novum Organum”’ designates as “ sa- 
cred and inspired theology, the sabbath and port of men’s 
wanderings and labors,”’ to languish in utter neglect, or to be 
left in the hands of religious artisans, who had neither the 
taste to perceive its richness and beauty, nor the skill to fur- 
ther its progress. It seems to have been taken for granted, that 
this was a sphere of thought, on which no new light could fall, 
which was absolved from the great law of advancement that 
binds all other human affairs. The idea of infusing any fresh 
life into its aged veins has been deemed chimerical; so that 
theology alone, in the midst of scientific progress, nay, of rev- 
olution, retains the withered form and rigid features of the 
past. It is not true, indeed, that there has been any pe- 
riod of English history, in which religion has failed to excite a 
lively interest. It has been incorporated with the most valua- 
ble institutions of our mother country ; it has pervaded, in some 
form or other, her laws, ber social habits, her domestic feel- 
ings, her language, and her literature; it has found upon her 
soil, that is so fruitful in all the noblest products of humanity, 
many of the most glorious specimens of character which it 
seeks to call forth ; and, after all that is said of the decay of 
piety in modern times, we believe that it maintains a strong 
hold in the true, substantial English heart, from which it will 
not easily be dislodged. 
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Still, upon looking at the condition of theology in England, 
merely in its relation to the present state of science, in the civ- 
ilized world, we must note a striking and lamentable deficiency. 
Theology, in that country, has not been elevated to the same 
plane, which is now occupied by the other branches of liberal 
study ; and the consequence is, that it presents few attractions 
to the most scientific minds ; and the spirit of philosophical in- 
vestigation, which is becoming more and more the order of the 
day, is almost exclusively turned in a different direction. 
There is a great deal written on theological subjects, but 
scarcely any thing with the precision and depth of true sci- 
ence. Even the reforms which have been attempted, are 
rather the spontaneous protest of reason against absurdity, than 
a profound discrimination between error and truth. They 
have consisted, principally, in setting aside some traditional 
dogmas, which, regarded in a literal point of view, were too 
preposterous for reception, but without laying open the central 
source from which such errors proceeded. ‘There has been no 
thorough discussion of the philosophy of human nature, in ref- 
erence to religion, of the ultimate criterion of truth, of the 
history, position, and value of the Scriptures, as the records of 
revelation ; and hence, with all the systems which have been 
presented, ‘there i is no one that has commanded universal as- 
sent, or, we might almost say, that has been considered a fit 
subject for philosophical examination. We are not aware of a 
single effective endeavour to advance theology to the rank ofa 
free, intellectual pursuit; to bring it into harmony with the 
progress of scientific culture, and thus to secure it a permanent 
place in the unity of speculation. It remains, in fact, for all 
scientific purposes, nearly in the condition that it was in 
when the wisdom of Cranmer was embodied in the articles of 
the church, and a code of doctrinal theories established in a 
form, as cold, as lifeless, as petrified, as any that ever darkened 
the worst days of Catholic predominance. 

It was supposed that the science of theology sprang at once 
into perfection from the heads of the Reformers ; and every at- 
tempt to modify its character, was regarded as an offence, and 
almost as a blasphemy. In this way, it has been left encrusted 
with ancient errors, while the work of purification has been 
going on in every other department of inquiry and thought. 
Astronomy has been separated from astrology, chemistry from 
the search after the philosopher’s stone, medicine from the 
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incantations of magic ; but between theology and mythology, a 
sharp line of distinction yet remains to be drawn. It is a 
problem, which we who speak the English tongue have hardly 
looked in the face; but one which we must ‘be prepared to 
meet, before the claims of science and religion can be reconciled, 
—before “an open and solemn marriage between faith and 
reason can be celebrated.” ‘I'he time has come when a revis- 
ion of theology is demanded, as the commencement of a re- 
form; when no solemn mutterings can present a charm to keep 
away the hand of bold research ; when the veil must be wholly 
lifted up from the face of the statue, before which men have so 
long bowed in darkness and dread, and a clear, piercing light 
be admitted into the temple of our faith and the mysteries of 
our worship. Systems of divinity we have, indeed, had in 
abundance ; but how unworthy of the name! Where can we 
find one which has not failed in the very thing that science 
demands as essential to a system, — a rigid method and a com- 
prehensive unity? ‘The science of Divinity, regarded in its 
true light, is the noblest that the mind can be conversant with, for 
it is the science of the Divine, of the Infinite, of God in Na- 
ture, in History, in Humanity, in the Heartof Man. It should 
be filled with the dewy freshness of the morning, it should breathe 
an atmosphere of unclouded light, it should move with the free- 
dom and grace of conscious inspiration, and gather around itself 
all that is attractive, beautiful, and glorious, in the whole com- 
pass of creation. 

But what are our prevailing systems of theology? What 
claim do they present, as now organized, upon the attention of 
the philosopher or the lover of nature? It is hard to imagine 
a study more dry, more repulsive, more perplexing, and more 
totally unsatisfactory to a scientific mind, than theology, as it is 
presented in the works of by far the greater part of English 
writers on the subject. 

It is no wonder that the heart is pulverized, that the fresh- 
ness of life is exhausted, under their influence. It is no won- 
der, that the most vigorous efforts of sacred eloquence have 
been made by those, who have avoided, as much as possible, 
the hard abstractions of our technical systems; who have 
studied divinity in communion with their own nature and with 
the universe or who have not studied it at all. We respond, 
with living sympathy, to the earnest voice that comes to us 
from beyond the sea, calling for a new organ of theology, and 
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presenting us a specimen of its scientific culture. We long to 
see the educated mind of England awaking to the importance 
of this subject, seeking for an instrument wherewith this vast 
and holy science may be raised to its becoming rank among 
other intellectual pursuits, redeemed from the petty subtleties 
which have planted thorns around it, and brought out of bond- 


age and darkness into the stately light of day. 


It is a great merit of the work before us, that it distinctly 
asserts the necessity of a fundamental reform in English the- 
ology, before controversy can cease to resemble a contest in 
the dark or a philosophical exposition be given to the primary 
truths of religion. ‘The author confines himself to a single 
question connected with the evidences of Christianity, — but 
that one which involves many topics of great moment, — and 
if he does not contribute any original discoveries in aid of the 
reform which he has at heart, it is but justice to him to say, that 
this is not the design of the present volume. ‘ The popular 
form,”’ he remarks, ‘‘ required for public delivery, precluded 
any very systematic or philosophical treatment of the subject : 
and if one or two just logical principles, corrective of common 
and mischievous fallacies, are brought out with tolerable 
clearness, all the service to truth, of which the writer and his 
plan are capable, will be accomplished.” ‘This attempt is en- 
tirely successful; and, though we are inclined to controvert 
some of Mr. Martineau’s positions, in the spirit of frank dis- 
cussion which pervades his book, we must acknowledge the 
uncommon pleasure we have taken in its perusal, and the ad- 
miration we feel for the independence, manliness, and wisdom, 
with which it is written. 

The inquiry, in which Mr. Martineau engages, bas for its 
purpose, to settle the method of investigating the character of 
Christianity, and to estimate the value of the materials, from 
which a judgment on the subject may be formed. The first 
Lecture opens with a graphic description of Palestine at the 
time of our Saviour’s appearance. ‘The principal events of his 
life are then summed up in a brief sketch of exquisite beauty. 


“In a hamlet of this country, sequestered among the hills which 
enclose the Galilean lake, a peasant, eighteen centuries ago, began 
to fill up the intervals of worldly occupation with works of mercy 
and efforts of public instruction. Neglected by his own villagers 
of Nazareth, he took up his residence in the neighbouring town of 
» Capernaum ; and there, escaped from the prejudices of his first 
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home, and left to the natural influence of his own character, he 
found friends, hearers, followers. He mixed in their societies, he 
worshipped in their synagogues, he visited their homes, he grew 
familiar with their neighbourhood, he taught on the hill side, he 
watched their traffic on the beach, and joined in their excursions 
on the lake. He clothed himself in their affections, and they ad- 
mitted him to their sorrows, and his presence consecrated their 
joys. ‘Their Hebrew feelings became human when he was near ; 
and their rude nationality of worship rose towards the filial devo- 
tion of a rational and responsible mind. Nor was it altogether a 
familiar and equal, though a profoundly confiding sympathy, which 
he awakened. For power more than human followed his steps; 
and in many a home there dwelt living memorials of his miracles: 
and among his most grateful disciples there were those, who re- 
membered the bitterness of the leper’s exile, or shuddered at the 
yet unforgotten horrors of madness. That the awe of Deity which 
was kindled by his acts, and the love of goodness which was ex- 
cited by his life, might not be confined to one spot of his country, 
twelve associates were first drawn closely around him to observe 
and learn, and then dispersed to repeat his miracles, report, and 
teach. They were with him when the recurring festivals sum- 
moned him, in common with his fellow citizens, to leave awhile 
Capernaum for Jerusalem. They beheld how his dignity rose, 
when his sphere of action was thus enlarged, and the interest of 
his position deepened ; — when the rustic audience was replaced 
by the crowd of the metropolis, and village cavillers gave way to 
priests and rulers, and the handful of neighbours in the provincial 
synagogue was exchanged for the strange and gaudy multitudes 
that thronged the vast temple at the hour of prayer. In one of 
these expeditions, the fears of the established authorities, and the 
disappointment of a once favoring multitude, whose ambition he 
had refused to gratify, combined to crush him. It was soon done ; 
the Passover at Jerusalem was its assizes too: the betrayal and the 
trial over, the execution was part of the annual celebration, a spec- 
tacle that furnished an hour’s excitement to the populace. But 
there were eyes that looked on with no careless or savage gaze ; — 
of one who knew what he was in childhood ; — of many that had 
seen his recent life in Galilee. The twelve too lingered closely 
around the event; and they say, that he came back from death, 
spake to them oft for forty days, and was carried before their view 
beyond the precincts of this earth.” — pp. 3-6. 


Mr. Martineau then asks, What was the mission assigned by 
Providence to these events? ‘The answer to this question 
will furnish us with the true idea of Christianity. But how 
are we to engage in the investigation? What are our materi- 
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als, and what must be our method? Our problem is, to de- 
termine what was the intent of Christ’s coming ; our prelimi- 
nary question is, What are our instruments for its solution, and 
what kind and degree of value must be set on each? The in- 
struments with which we are supplied, are, 1. the books of the 
New Testament. 2. The traditions of the Catholic Church. 
3. The creeds of Protestantism. 4. The decisions of Reason, 
in the province of natural religion and in the history of civ- 
ilization. 

The first question, concerning the best method of solving 
the problem, What is Christianity ? relates to the books of the 
New Testament. Let us take them up, as if for the first time, 
with no knowledge about them, but that they are the genuine 
productions of the age of Christ, and of disciples who had 
won by bonds and death a title to be believed. We should 
perceive, at once, that the New Testament is a composite 
work, with no other than a purely nominal unity, of which dif- 
ferent churches possessed different portions, and which was not 
entirely completed within a century, at least, from the first in- 
troduction of Christianity. We should find in it a description 
of the two successive periods in the original developement of 
Christianity, namely, the personal biography of Christ, and the 
first planting,of the Church. Our final conclusion would be, 
that the book was a casual association of faithful records, the 
production of the fresh and earnest time of Christianity, born 
in the midst of its conflicts, and impressed with the energy of 
its youth. 

We should perceive, moreover, that every thing in this book 
bore the stamp of reality. No one but a Hebrew of that age, 
could so conduct us through the couutry, as it then was, any 
more than a German could be our guide through Rome. ‘The 
truth of the narratives is confirmed by the very discrepancies 
which they exhibit. Amidst them all, one impression is fixed 
upon the mind with perfect unity. A single image of Christ is 
reflected from each in unclouded brightness and purity. This 
is the solitary universality amid all the traces of time and 
place ; the single line of moral unity which runs through the 
varieties of the Christian records. We accordingly conclude, 
that the books of the New Testament, as compositions, are 
perfectly human, though recording superhuman events; and 
that the facts which they relate are entitled to credence, on 
the authority of good and competent men, who reported from 
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their own memory, reasoned from their own intellect, and re- 
ceived impressions modified by their own imagination. This 
belief is evidently all that is necessary to constitute a disciple 
of Christ. 

Mr. Martineau then discusses the theory which has been 
received of the plenary inspiration of the New Testament 
writings. As this has generally been represented, it involves 
the supposition that the ideas of their authors were infallibly 
correct and the natural causes of error altogether excluded. 
But two things are at once obvious with regard to this theory ; 
first, that it must be proved ; and secondly, that its proof must 
be attended with great difficulty. The only adequate proof, 
according to Mr. Martineau, would be an audible voice, clearly 
supernatural, heard by a sufficient number of witnesses, and an- 
nouncing a person to be infallible. If, however, the inspiration 
be not universal, extending to every conception of the mind, 
and precluding every form of error, the department to which it 
is restricted must be specified. ‘This proof, Mr. Martineau argues, 
does not exist in the case of the Apostles. No such voice 
fell upon them. Such a voice did fall on Christ, and authenti- 
cated, not his universal inspiration, but the perfection of his 
moral character. ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased,” were the words heard at his baptism and his 
transfiguration, and they indicate the one infallible point, on 
which his divine mission is sustained. 

The second Lecture, on ‘ Catholic Infallibility,”’ commences 
with a masterly though brief delineation of the historical rela- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church. 


** No instructed man can deny, that the Roman Catholic Church 
presents one of the most solemn and majestic spectacles in history. 
The very arguments which are employed against its rites, remind 
us of the mighty part which it has played on the theatre of the 
world. For when we say, that the ceremonies of its worship, the 
decorations of its altars, and the evolutions of its priests are con- 
ceived in the spirit of Heathenism,— how can we forget, that it 
was once the witness of ancient Paganism, the victor of its de- 
crepit superstitions, the rival, yet imitator of its mythology? 
When we ask the use of the lights that burn during the mass, how 
can we fail to think of the secret worship of the' early Christians, 
assembled at dead of night in some vault beyond the eye of obser- 
vation? When we wonder at the pantomimic character of its ser- 
vices, its long passages of gesticulation, are we not carried back to 
the time, when the quick ear of the informer and persecutor lurked 
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near, and devotion, finding words an unsafe vehicle of thought, in- 
vented the symbelical language which could be read only by the 
initiated eye ? Long and far was this church the sole vehicle of 
Christianity, that bare it on over the storms of ages, and sheltered 
it amid the clash of nations. It evangelized the philosophy of the 
East, and gave some sobriety to its wild and voluptuous dreams. 
It received into its bosom the savage conquerors of the North, and 
nursed them successively out of utter barbarism. It stood by the 
desert fountain, from which all modern history flows, and dropped 
into it the sweetening branch of Christian truth and peace. It 
presided at the birth of art, and liberally gave its traditions into the 
young hands of Color and Design. ‘Traces of its labors, and of its 
versatile power over the human mind, are scattered throughout the 
globe. It has consecrated the memory of the lost cities of Africa, 
and given to Carthage a Christian, as well as a classic, renown. 
If in Italy and Spain, it has dictated the decrees of:tyranny, the 
mountains of Switzerland have heard its vespers mingling with the 
cry of liberty, and its requiem sung over patriot graves. The con- 
vulsions of Asiatic history have failed to overthrow it; on the 
heights of Lebanon, on the plains of Armenia, in the provinces of 
China, either in the seclusion of the convent, or the stir of popula- 
tion, the names of Jesus and of Mary still ascend. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand the enthusiasm which this ancient and picturesque 
religion kindles in its disciples. ‘T’o the poor peasant, who knows 
no other dignity, it must be a proud thing, to feel himself the mem- 
ber of a vast community, that spreads from Andes to the Indus; 
that has bid defiance to the vicissitudes of fifteen centuries, and 
adorned itself with the genius and virtues of them all; that beheld 
the transition from ancient to modern civilization, and forms itself 
the connecting link between the old world in Europe and the new ; 
the missionary of the nations, the associate of history, the patron of 
art, the vanquisher of the sword.” — pp. 34 —- 37. 


The Lecture then examines the claims of the Catholic Church 
to any peculiar and infallible sources of information, by which 
we may be put in possession of the Apostolic ideas. ‘These 
claims are founded on Scripture and tradition, neither of which, 
as Mr. Martineau clearly shows, affords them any legitimate 
support. 

The subject of ‘“ Protestant Infallibility ” is discussed in the 
third Lecture. We cannot refrain from quoting the following 
fine description of the uses of the Bible. 


‘‘ That was a noble fight which was fought by Luther and his 
printing-press, when they rescued the Bible from the grasp of 
priests, and turned it from the charter of an incorporated tyranny, 
into the patent of universal freedom. If the most solemn era of 
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the world’s history was that in which Christ himself walked its 
fields in Palestine, and refreshed its weary heart with the living 
spectacle of heavenly virtues, and entered death that he might 
illustrate life, and, as he ascended, bequeathed to all generations 
the dignity and responsibility of an immortal hope ; the next in in- 
terest is the period, when the true record of those things was 
brought again beneath the eye of men, and to the ear of thought 
the voice of Christ was made to speak once more, and the image 
of his mind was sent round the homes of the people, and went 
about, like himself, doing good. If that book is to fulfill its ap- 
pointed function, as the sinner’s conscience and the mourner’s 
friend, and the oppressor’s foe, it must be accessible to all men, in 
all stations of life and moods of mind ; — not dealt out only in the 
place of pulpits, and spoiled by the voice of preachers, and selected 
by the will of priests; but abandoned, whole and entire, warning 
and promise, history, parable, miracle and prophecy, to the reason 
and the heart of all whom it may concern. ‘The inquirer must 
have it, whenever the anxiety of doubt, or the spirit of speculation, 
urges him to its page; and he can borrow from it the solution of 
some perplexity, or shed on it the illumination of fresh thought. 
The sorrowing must have it, whenever the waywardness of grief 
may make it welcome, and to the touched heart there may be gen- 
tleness in its voice of comfort, and a brilliancy in its scenery of 
hope, that may make them sacred to the memory for ever. ‘The 
proud must have it, that, when no eye is on him but that of God, 
he may hear the withering words with which Christ could blight 
the Pharisee, and witness how mean is every distinction, com- 
pared with that moral dignity, which could raise the outcast from 
the dust, and seek the friendship of the publican, and praise the 
virtues of the Samaritan. The penitent must have it, that, at the 
happy moment, the eye of Christ may look into his heart, and bid 
it sin no more; and when the first effort is tempted to relax, his 
spirit of untiring duty may put weariness to flight; and, when the 
self-gratulation of victory creeps in, the immense ambition of fu- 
ture progress may absorb the silly vanity of present attainment. 
The tyrant must have it, —he that tramples on happiness and 
life for his own vile greatness, and hews a way of guilt and woe to 
an eminence of praise and hate ; — that he may learn of a tribunal 
above, which frowns while it forbears, and waits only till the last 
drop of his brother’s blood shall have cried to it from the ground. 
The slave, too, must have it, —to tell him the incredible story of 
his origin ‘and his end, — to whisper to him (if he can but believe 
so strange a thought to be a truth and not a mockery) the equal 
responsibility of all men; to persuade him that the end is not yet, 
nor this earth an image of the skies; that while here he is de- 
graded, abandoned to an animal nature, sometimes pampered, and 
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sometimes tortured, left without duties because without rights, he 
goes in the great multitude of bond and free to that world, where 
he will discover what he is worth in the creation of God, feel 
the mighty stirrings of a moral nature within him, and find in veri- 
ty, that of one blood, of one law, of one destiny, has God made 
all nations.” — pp. 67-70. 


So far then as the Reformation contributed to the wider diffu- 
sion of the Scriptures, Mr. Martineau observes that it should be 
regarded with gratitude by all times. But, he continues, there 
is much delusion in the fashionable panegyrics on the Refor- 
mation. In order to produce its beneficent effects, the Bible 
must come in direet and living contact with the minds of men. 
There must be no meddling with its genuine and simple im- 
pressions. Yet of this freedom we are without experience to 
this day. ‘The Reformers emancipated the Bible from Cath- 
olie theology, but it was only to enslave it to theirown. With 
all their boasting, not a book exists of which Protestants are so 
much afraid as the Bible. Hence, they take care to keep it 
surrounded with a whole atmosphere of commentary, invisible 
in itself, but coloring every thing. ‘The evil consequences of 
this procedure are exhibited by Mr. Martineau with a masculine 
strength of logic, which seems to us to Jeave nothing further to 
be said. He concludes, that the pretensions both of Catholic 
and of Protestant infallibility are alike untenable and absurd, and 
that we are forced to seek some higher standard of truth, be- 
fore we can obtain a satisfactory solution of our problem. 

The fourth Lecture is entitled “‘ Rationalism.” It maintains 
that the Gospel encourages the unreserved application of our 
understandings to its records, and their various contents of his- 
tory, miracle, and doctrine. In the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, it is the office of the understanding to abandon 
itself freely to the impression which they produce. 


‘**That the impression may have the greatest chance of being 
correct, two conditions are needful; that the mind be charged with 
ancient knowledge, and emptied of modern theories. We must 
become penetrated with the sentiments of the age of Christ; feel 
the impatient expectation of those who were looking for the conso- 
lation of Israeli; burn with hope at every new rumor of the Deliv- 
erer, and despond again as the rumor dies away. We must go 
forth to labor in the fields of Galilee, and overhear the peasants’ 
talk of the new prophet of Nazareth; — how some are elated by 
the thought, that their despised district had perhaps given birth to 
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the Messiah, while others plead against this meek claimant the 
splendor of the royal race of Judah; and provincial vanity gives 
way to national ambition. We must tremble with the superstition, 
that turned madness into an incarnate fiend, and treated the dis- 
eases of this upper world as stray terrors escaped from the invisi- 
ble abyss. We must mingle with the caravan of pilgrims to the 
holy city, that winds its way from the heights above Capernaum, 
and bears through the plains below, and to Jerusalem, the first 
tidings of the deeds of Christ. The localities, the passions, the 
controversies, the forms of social hfe in that city of priests, must 
be familiar to us as household memories. ‘The ravine of Kedron, 
and the Mount of Olivet, must be like an evening walk, and the 
shady rills of Siloam, hke a noon-day rest: the ‘ Beautiful Gate’ 
must be too familiar to dazzle us with its golden reflexion of the 
dawn: the levelled rock of Moriah our feet must daily climb, and 
pace the cloister of Solomon in frequent meditation; and before 
our eyes the cloud of the morning-offering must curl and kindle in 
the sun, and the veil of the temple wave, as if from a breath with- 
in the Holy of Holies. We must share the party feelings of the 
times; and listen to Jesus with eagerness to learn, whether he 
favors the intellectual conceit of the Sadducee, or the sanctimoni- 
ous ambition of the Pharisee; and see them both retire abashed 
from his prompt dignity, or crouch before the rending invective by 
which he tare open the ‘whited sepulchres.’ With Paul flying 
in rage from Jerusalem, and arriving humbled and blind at Damas- 
cus, and for three days beholding nothing but the vision that had 
struck him to the earth,—his conflict of emotions must become 
ours. Watching him at his work asa tent-maker at Corinth, or 
hearing him in the school-room at Ephesus, or restraining him 
from rushing into the theatre in that city of Diana, that he might 
confront the craftsmen of superstition assembled there ;— wreck- 
ed with him on the rocks of Malta, or in audience before the Em- 
peror at Rome;—we must adopt his experience, encounter his 
dangers, study with him the varieties of character and the atti- 
tudes of society, and lose the sympathies of the present in the 
vivid creations of the past.’’ — pp. 107-110. 


But the more important question remains, How are we to 
treat the original ideas of the sacred authors, after we have ascer- 
tained them by a fair process of interpretation? Mr. Martineau 
replies to this, that they must be judged of by their intrinsic 
evidence and merits. If we should discover what appears to 
us absurd, in the writings of a man, whose inspiration we ad- 
mit, we cannot receive the absurdity because it is an inspiration, 
but on the contrary, must discard the inspiration because it is 
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an absurdity. No apparent inspiration whatever can establish 
any thing contrary to reason, but reason is the ultimate appeal, 
the supreme tribunal to the test of which even Scripture must 
be brought. ‘These positions are defended by Mr. Martineau in 
a different train of thought, but one leading to a similar result 
with that set forth by President Marsh, in his admirable Pre- 
liminary Essay to Coleridge’s “ Aids to Reflection.” 

The fifth Lecture is on the “ Relation of Natural Religion to 
Christianity.” ‘The universality of the religious sentiment in man 
is exhibited by Mr. Martineau in a series of striking illustrations, 
which lead us to the conclusion, that revealed religion com- 
prises the ideas of God derived from the miraculous events 
recorded in the Bible, while natural religion includes the ideas of 
God derived from every other quarter. ‘These two great branches 
of religious instruction are by no means opposed to each other ; 
a perfect harmony unites them in their direction and their re- 
sults, and revealed religion so far from interdicting the study of 
natural, invites to it. ‘This intimate connexion has been often 
forgotten: philosophers, although in many cases imbued with a 
love for Christianity, have been especially attached to natural 
religion; while divines, for the most part, have cherished an 
exclusive interest in the Gospel. ‘The extravagance of which 
certain theologians have been guilty, in undervaluing the im- 
portance of natural religion, is pointed out by Mr. Martineau in 
one of the best portions of this Lecture. It closes with the 


following allusion to the manifestations of God in nature, histo- 
ry, and humanity. 


** While I admit, and indeed earnestly maintain, that to Chris- 
tianity we are indebted for the knowledge at an early period, and 
the diffusion by the power of its authority through myriads of 
minds, otherwise unreclaimed, of all the other great principles of 
religion ;— though the blessed faith in a universal providence, 
would not, I believe, have descended from the inaccessible heights 
of a few philosophical minds, had not Christ told us of Him that 
paints the lilies of the field, and watches the sparrow as it falls ; — 
though the inspiring anticipation of immortality would not have 
penetrated the heart of society, and illumined the recesses of 
misery, and nerved the arm of virtue, had not Christ achieved the 
triumph of the tomb; still, acknowledging the Gospel to be the 
record, the register of sacred truths, I cannot forget that creation 
is the scene of their exhibition, the residence of the reality. God’s 
name is in the Bible; his presence is in the world. Inspiration 


speaks of his power; creation exemplifies it. Sacred men declare 
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his wisdom; a more sacred universe displays it. In the delicate 
organisms of the animal world, whose variety outnumbers our com- 
putation ; in the earth, which is prepared for their habitation, — 
its parts are no less various than they; in the relations which unite 
their instincts with its changes of light and darkness, and heat and 
cold ; in that most wonderful model of sentient being, perceiving, 
reflecting, feeling, and prospective man; in the process by which 
he passes from the animal into the reasoning creature, from the self- 
ish to the affectionate, from the mechanical to the responsible, 
from the earthly almost to the divine; in the knowledge which 
enraptures his intellect, and the ties which capture his af- 
fections, and the hopes which cheer his griefs; does that good- 
ness of God act, of which Prophets and Apostles speak. 
And in the history of nations, in their birth from barbaric ele- 
ments, but tendencies to progressive civilization; in the succes- 
sive encroachments of arts on arms, and reason on force, and the 
welfare of the many on the interests of the few; in the mighty 
agencies by which tyranny is made to quail, and superstition beat- 
en back in its triumph, and ignorance driven from its throne; in 
the raising up of gifted individual minds, and the adaptation of their 
genius and their characters to the wants of their generation; in 
the creation of a Luther to shake the sleep of corruption by the 
thunder of his voice; of a Washington, endowed with the imper- 
turbable patience, and disinterested wisdom, needful to baffle the 
will and disappoint the arts of practised oppressors, and generate 
by the force of pertinacity the liberty of a new world; of a Scott 
or a Wordsworth, commissioned to refresh a people’s heart with 
the sympathies of the past and the humanities of the present, 
and soothe the impatience for things yet to be, by drawing forth 
the beauty of what has been and what is, and thus breathe the 
spirit of reverence over the spirit of improvement; we behold the 
real and living operation of that Providence, of which Christ was 
the proclaimer and the impersonation. And in the quenchless ca- 
pacities of human nature, in the aspiring of its understanding, in 
the peace of virtue, in the terrors of sin that cannot stand the 
calm gaze of God, we see the predictions which life gives of immor- 
tality, the signatures which our Creator has impressed on our con- 


stitution, of his glorious intentions, and our eternal progress.” — 
pp. 160- 163. 


The last Lecture discusses the “Influence of Christianity 
on Morality and Civilization.” ‘This topic is more in accord- 
ance with the genius of the author, if we may venture to ex- 
press the opinion, than those which had been previously 
considered. He treats it with the hand of a master, and in 
the course of his argument, presents some specimens of elo- 
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quent prose composition which it would be difficult to match 
in any theological writings of the present day. 

From the new elements which Christianity has introduced in- 
to the world, Mr. Martineau observes that we may learn what 
is the errand on which it is sent, and the influences which it 
is its essential function toexert. It is no easy task, however, to 
determine what our religion has really effecte’ in the world. 
The influence of other causes is so closely blended with 
Christianity, that it requires no small sagacity to decide, what 
are its peculiar and genuine fruits. ‘This can be done only in 
one way. We must apply the tests of permanence and uni- 
versality. ‘I'he notions and practices that have prevailed only 
in one age or country must be rejected as accidental, belonging 
not to Christianity, but to the minds that received it. 


‘** But those great universal peculiarities of thought and action 
which have either been constant companions of its spread, travel- 
ling with it from land to land, bursting forth alike in barbarism 
and in civilization, denizens of the East and of the West, com- 
mon to the free and the enthralled, — or have never long been ab- 
sent from its presence, as if incapable of separation, and waiting 
ever to obey its voice of recall; — these sentiments, if we can find 
such, may be fixed upon as the staple wealth of Christianity, — the 
central and indestructible ideas which God sent it forth to preach 
to the common heart of humanity. Conceive then the several pu- 
pils of Christianity, however various, to be collected into one spot ; 
let a vast assembly be formed, with a representative from every 
school, every period, and every clime; let the voluptuous Asiatic 
come, whom the Gospel turned from luxury of the senses to lux- 
ury of soul, and who mused on the Invisible beneath the 
dreamy starlight of his native plains: let the degenerate Roman 
come, whose sterner qualities were kindled again by the power of 
the new faith, whose departed patriotism it inspired again with the 
love of a better country, and whose heroism it revived in the form 
of martyrdom ; let the Northern chieftain come, in whom the 
peaceful Gospel is tinged with blood from his own passions, — who 
tramples on nations in the name of Christ, and in the wilderness 
he makes, uplifts his savage hands in prayer, and thinks his Chris- 
tian veneration adequately proved, if, when he overwhelms the 
temple, he spares the church, and protects the Christian pastor, 
while he murders the Pagan priest: let the pilgrim come, who 
seeks relief from the burden of his sin in the toil of travel, and 
the out-break of local veneration at the sepulchre of the crucified : 
let the feudal baron come, whose piety appeared chiefly in devout 
bequests: the indolent anchorite of Egypt, with the stirring re- 
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former of Germany: the gay Cistercian with the stern Puritan : — 
let all appear in one motley multitude to tell their story, and ex- 
hibit their type, of the Gospel; and when all are severally disrob- 
ed of their peculiar costume of mind, whatever common features 
of character and colors of sentiment remain still visible in all, 
must be pronounced essentially characteristic of Christianity.”” — 


pp. 168 - 170. 


Of these universal sentiments, which Christianity has deeply 
imbedded in the human heart, Mr. Martineau confines his atten- 
tion to two, namely, that of the natural equality of men, and that 
of the importance of speculative truth to the great mass of man- 
kind. By the former phrase, he means, “not the metaphysical 
doctrine (which is false) that all men are born with the same 
mtellectual and moral aptitudes; nor the economical doctrine 
(which is equally false) that all men should possess an equal 
amount of property ; nor the political doctrine (which can rarely 
be true) that all men should be invested with the same civil pri- 
vileges ; but the religious doctrine that all are of one blood, 
children of one Father, protected by one providence, and, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, appointed to one life eternal.” This 
sentiment has been expressed in the struggles of the injured 
for their own deliverance, in the spirit of universal philanthro- 
py which characterizes the history of modern times, and in the 
internal morality of churches. By the sentiment of the im- 
portance of speculative truth to the great mass of men, Chris- 
tianity has created the virtue of honest speech, and commenced 
the education of the multitudes. 

We close our imperfect analysis of the contents of this vol- 
ume with the following passage which closes the last Lecture. 

‘“Who can cast his eye over the nations which profess, and 
those which reject the Gospel, without beholding in it the benign- 
est of earthly agencies, and the divinest of Heaven’s gifts?) Who 
can compare the East which it has deserted, with the West which 
it pervades, —the uniform decrepitude of society in the one, with 
its various moral life in the other, the triumph of violence and su- 
perstition there with the gradual spread of knowledge and just 
government here, without recognising in it an influence preserva- 
tive of the health, and conducive to the progress of the general 
mind? Whether or not its extension throughout the foremost com- 
munities of our world be the chief cause of their advancement, 
whether it be the germ or the fruit of their civilization, there is 
still an undeniable affinity between its spirit and the noblest ten- 
dencies of the human race. What religion ever produced so little 
misery in its corruptions, and so lofty a virtue by its native power. 
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It has presided, like a creative energy, over the moral world, and 
constructed new types of character, and new forms of genius, and 
new visions of ideal good. Science, poetry, and art have given it 
the homage of their mingled voices; the sorrowful, the anxious, 

and the happy have kneeled together at its shrine: the peasant has 
felt its nobility, and the sage ‘rejoiced i in its illumination: and if 
its name has sometimes spread a shield over the persecutor, in its 
spirit the persecuted have found the consolation of inward dignity, 
and the strength of quenchless will. 

‘Faith of our fathers! in the strength of whose virtue they toiled, 
and in the peace of whose promises they suffered; in whose hope 
they fell asleep in Jesus, and with whose providence they now 
dwell for evermore! Faith of bards and philosophers, of prophets, 
and martyrs, of the best friends of humanity, and foes of misery 
and wrong! Faith of Milton and of Howard, which inspired the 
muse of the one to breathe the strains of piety and liberty at once, 
and armed the spirit of the other to brave disease, and pierce the 
prison gloom, that no child of guilt might be without his solace! 
Faith of the people! whose generosity priests have been unable 
to extinguish, and with whose tendencies to freedom tyrants have 
grappled in vain! Not yet are all thy triumphs won;—not till 
the last and lowest victims of poverty, and ignorance, and sin have 
been redeemed, and raised to the consciousness of intelligence and 
the sense of immortality! In meek majesty hast thou been borne 
over the high places of our world, like thy great author on the 
Mount of Olives. Descend yet deeper into the vales, where hu- 
man suffering hides itself and weeps. Still behold the city of our 
dwelling through tears and pity, and make us worthy to join in the 
exulting cry, Hosannah! to the son of David! Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord!” — pp. 189 — 192. 


The copious extracts which we have given from this volume 
will enable our readers to form some conception of the impor- 
tant vein of thought which it opens, while they indicate our 
own sense of the ability and skill with which Mr. Martineau 
exhibits the fruits of his labors. A higher praise than this, 
however, should be awarded to him as an author, for the singu- 
lar freedom and frankness with which he advances his opinions 
and pursues them to their legitimate consequences. No one 
can peruse his book without feeling that he is brought into 
fraternal communion with a sincere and earnest mind. Every 
page bears the marks of an honest love of truth, a hearty at- 
tachment to her for the sake of her own exceeding beauty and 
intrinsic worth. He writes like a man who cherishes an un- 
quenchable faith in the exalted destiny of humanity, and who 
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cannot fear that it will ever be injured by the boldest exercise 
of its‘divine powers. ‘This is united with a faith of equal 
vigor in the authority of religion, its spontaneous growth in the 
nature of man, and the illustration and support which it has 
received from extraordinary revelations of the Infinite Mind. 
Hence, he recognises the great necessity of our times, — that 
of making a just, philosophical discrimination, between what is 
absolute and spiritual in religion and that which rests merely 
upon the outward and precarious letter. ‘The direction which 
his inquiries have taken in this volume, can hardly be com- 
mended too much, and we hope that the assurance of respect 
and sympathy which ought not to be withheld from his labors, 
will encourage him to pursue it to its ultimate issues. 


We are unwilling to finish this article without noticing one 
or two topics on which we differ from Mr. Martineau, and 
which demand a more complete and scientific discussion, than 
they have hitherto received, before the foundation can be laid 
for the progressive developement of English theology. Of 
course, we cannot intend within the limits of a review to en- 
gage in the discussion, of which we have here pointed out the 
necessity. We are compelled to restrict ourselves to a narrow 
space, and prefer to present the remarks which we may have to 
make, rather in the form of independent suggestions than of 
direct controversy with the author of this work. 

In the first Lecture, as we have seen, Mr. Martineau discusses 
the subject of inspiration with reference to the sacred writers, 
and arrives at the conclusion, that we are not authorized to re- 
gard them as inspired teachers, or claiming any higher office 
than that of faithful and competent witnesses of what they had 
seen and heard. ‘The natural effects of the mission to which 
they were called and the position which they occupied, are suf- 
ficient, he maintains, to explain their religions convictions and 
character, without the supposition of an extraordinary divine in- 
fluence. But in the whole course of his remarks, Mr. Martineau 
appears to assume a particular theory of inspiration as cover- 
ing the entire ground of debate, without attempting to examine 
the general question on broad and philosophical principles. 
He controverts this theory, which represents the writers of the 
New Testament as passive instruments under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, and accordingly, exempt from the possibility 
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of error, in a strain of vigorous reasoning, and in our opinion 
with complete success. 

But if we have proved that the sacred writers did not pos- 
sess absolute infallibility, we have by no means proved, at the 
same time, that they are not entitled to the claim of divine in- 
spiration. It is one thing to demonstrate that an Apostle may 
fall into errors of opinion and practice, and quite a different 
thing to show that he was destitute of more than human 
sources of wisdom and light. ‘These two points, however, are 
often confounded with each other. It is taken for granted, 
and that previously to any accurate and scientific examination 
of the theory of inspiration, that the claim to a supernatural 
divine influence involves the supposition of absolute freedom 
from error. This has been the mode of proceeding with the 
authors of the most plausible attacks upon the truth of the 
Christian revelation. It has been their policy to dwell upon 
the inconsistencies and mistakes of the sacred writers, to ex- 
pose the imperfections both of their characters and arguments, 
to detect the prejudices of the times and the infirmities of hu- 
man nature, that are exhibited upon their pages ; and hence, to 
present the conclusion, that as their boasted infallibility is a de- 
lusion, their pretensions to divine inspiration are a deception or 
imposture. ‘This mode of reasoning has had the effect to dis- 
turb the faith of many an honest lover of truth. He has 
always heard it reiterated, that the slightest shade cast upon the 
infallibility of the sacred writers, darkens all the evidences 
which they can present of the enjoyment of inspiration. But 
he perceives that many objections can be alleged against the 
former, and he cannot but infer that there is too much obscurity 
and doubt with regard to the latter. His difficulties are in- 
creased by the usual mode in which this subject is handled by 
theologians. He is assured by them, that inspiration and infal- 
libility go together, and that he cannot discard the one without 
losing the other. 

With these convictions, we cannot go along with Mr. Marti- 
neau in his denial of inspiration to the writers of the New 
Testament. We think that there is a wide chasm between his 
premises, that they were not infallible, and his conclusion, that 
they were not inspired. 

It is essential to the success of the argument in this case to 
establish two points; first, that the idea of inspiration necessari- 
ly involves the collateral idea of infallibility ; and secondly, 
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that the Apostles cannot substantiate a valid title to this attri- 
bute. The latter point is discussed by Mr. Martineau, and as 
we have said, is clearly sustained; the former does not appear 
to have attracted his attention. 

It is not sufficient to say, that the argument is directed merely 
against the popular idea of inspiration. In the present state 
of theological opinion, it is no easy matter to pronounce what 
is the popular idea on this or any kindred subject of inquiry. 
We know, that signal revolutions have taken place in many re- 
ligious theories which were once firmly seated in the very 
heart of Christendom ; we live, from day to day, amid the fall- 
ing ruins of ‘thrones and principalities and powers,” in our 
high places of theology ; and who is authorized to assert, that 
in ‘overthrowing a specific view of any doctrine, which has had 
the sanction of ages, he has destroyed the prevailing popular 
opinion with regard to it; or much more, that he has annihila- 
ted the massive foundations of the doctrine itself? It seems 
to us more consonant with the spirit of genuine science, after 
we have detected the unsoundness of a received theory, to es- 
tablish a better one in its place, than to deny the facts upon 
which the discarded notions were sustained. It were better to 
admit the law of gravitation as illustrated by Newton, after re- 
jecting the vortices of Descartes, than to call in question the 
motions of the heavenly orbs. 

We have no dispute with the reasonings which go to de- 
monstrate that the writers of the New Testament lay no claim 
to universal infallibility. On the contrary, it excites our 
amazement, whenever we reflect upon it, that a conception so 
widely at variance with the letter of the Scriptures, with the 
obvious characteristics of the human mind, and, we are inclined 
to add, with a just and discriminating analysis of the demands 
of religion, should ever have gained such an extensive preva- 
lence, not only in formal systems of theology, but, to a great 
degree, in the habitual modes of religious thought. 

But in denying the truth of this conception, we are far from 
according a slow or reluctant faith to the essential idea of di- 
vine inspiration. We believe that this was imparted, in a 
greater or less degree, according to the capacities of their na- 
ture, and the exigencies of their times, to the prophets and law- 
givers of the ancient dispensation; that it was enjoyed, without 
measure, in entire and absolute completeness, by the only Be- 
ing who could ever declare, without limitation or reserve, “ I 
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and my Father are one;”’ and that the divine gift continued to 
be vouchsafed to the disciples of Christ, in proportion to the 
needs of their mission, and the susceptibility of their souls. 

It is clear, we think, from the current phraseology of the 
Bible that its writers were accustomed to regard every uncom- 
mon endowment as the immediate gift of God. ‘This concep- 
tion was carried to so great an extent, that even the products 
of extraordinary mechanical skill were considered as the fruits 
of the inspiration of God. The cunning of the artificer, the 
valor of the warrior, the genius of the poet, the power of the 
musician, the eloquence of the orator, as well as the wisdom of 
the sage, and the authority of the prophet, were all traced to a 
heavenly origin. ‘The ground on which this conception rested, 
appears tohave been the consciousness that such gifts were not 
the effects of the human will, but could proceed only from 
the Infinite Fountain of Good. Of course, a signal degree of 
illumination with regard to moral and religious truth was 
always referred to the agency of the Divine Spirit. Hence, 
the first teachers of Christianity, who found themselves in pos- 
session of light which was not kindled by their own efforts ; 
whose eyes were opened to a clear perception of spiritual 
truth, such as they had never dreamed of before; whose hearts 
were charged and bursting with the flood of new and unutter- 
able emotions which came pouring through them from the full 
fountain of Christ, naturally referred their condition to the in- 
fluences of the promised Spirit. ‘They could not but believe 
that the light which fell upon them was not from earth but 
from Heaven. They felt conscious of an extraordinary inspi- 
ration and they declared this inspiration to be from God. 

We do not find that they claimed to be exempt from all 
error, in virtue of this divine gift. ‘They stood upon the com- 
mon level of humanity while the light from above was stream- 
ing into their souls. ‘They were under the influence of a new 
and powerful agency ; but they did not, therefore, cease to be 
men. A revelation of divine truth had been made to their 
minds; their understandings were opened to recognise its glory 
and loveliness, their hearts leaped to embrace it; but they 
were not, therefore, placed, at once, in possession of universal 
truth, endowed with an immunity from error, and lifted out of 
the reach of all the noxious influences of their education and 
their times. A heavenly treasure had been imparted to them, 
but it was a treasure in earthen vessels. We do injustice to 
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the Apostles and vitiate their legitimate claims, when we 


maintain either that they were all vessels of silver and gold, or 
that no divine treasure had been confided to their keeping. 

We believe, then, in opposition to Mr. Martineau, that the 
mental state of the Apostles involved, among other elements, 
that of divine inspiration. ‘They professed to have received, 
not the gift of infallibility but an extraordinary illumination 
from on high. This claim, we think, is substantiated by all 
that we know of their character and history. 

We will briefly indicate the process by which we arrive at 
this conclusion. ‘The first step in the proof of supernatural in- 
spiration is the admission of natural inspiration. ‘The founda- 
tion for this is laid in the primitive elements of our being. ‘The 
power of the soul, by which it gains the intuitive perception of 
spiritual truth, is the original inspiration that forms the com- 
mon eniowsnatit of human nature. This, we maintain, is es- 
tablished by the testimony of the absolute ‘and intuitive reason 
in man. Our own consciousness assures us that a revelation of 
great spiritual truths is made to the soul. ‘There are certain 
primitive and fundamental ideas which compose the substance 
of reason, that exist, with more or less distinctness, in every in- 
telligent mind. These ideas are the intuitive perceptions on 
which all moral and religious truth is founded, just as the whole 
science of mathematics is built up on a few simple definitions 
and axioms, which neither require, nor are susceptible of de- 
monstration. ‘These ideas, by the necessity of our nature, we 
refer to an origin out of ourselves. ‘They are not. created by 
us but they command us. ‘They are not the products of our 
own will but should be its sovereigns. They are not limited 
to our own personality but bear the signatures of universal and 
everlasting authority. Now psychology and the history of 
man alike compel us to trace back their origin to God. We 
are conscious that they do not proceed from any act of volition, 
the personal causality which acts within us, nor from the in- 
fluence of nature, the material causality which acts without us; 
and we are, therefore, compelled, by the authority of our rea- 
son, to refer them to the Absolute Causality, — the Infinite Au- 
thor of Truth and Good. Hence they are not human but 
divine. ‘They do not grow out of any deductions of our under- 
standings but are the fruits of a spontaneous and original in- 
spiration, without which, the understanding would have no ma- 
terials to work upon. 
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The revelations of this natural inspiration are the absolute 
ideas of reason, which lay claim to necessary and universal 
validity. ‘Tbe primary truths which are independent of expe- 
rience and demonstration, the perception of the Just, the Ho- 
ly, the Perfect, the Infinite, upon which all religious faith is 
founded, proceed from this source. 

Now when these ideas are developed, in any mind, so as to 
create a predominant conviction of the reality of spiritual 
truth, we say of that mind, by way of emphasis and distinction, 
that it is inspired. And just in the proportion in which the 
supremacy of these ideas transcends the ordinary, the natural 
effects of culture and reflection, we pronounce them supernat- 
ural. We say of the mind, in which the essential ideas of re- 
ligious truth exist in signal perfection, independent of human 
agency, that it is supernaturally inspired. This, we believe, 
can be asserted of our Saviour, without any limitation. His 
soul was a sea of light. All that was human in the Son of the 
Virgin, all that belonged to his personality as a Jewish 
teacher, all that marks the secondary, derived, and fallible in 
the nature of man, as distinguished from the primitive, the ori- 
riginal, the infallible, the divine, was swallowed up, and, as it 
were, annihilated, in the fulness of the Spirit which dwelt in 
him, in those kingly ideas of ‘Truth and Good, which sustain 
the authority of the Eternal Throne, and authenticated the 
man of Nazareth, as the Son of God, the visible tabernacle of 
the Word, which was made flesh, and dwelt among us. 

Far below the incarnate wisdom of God, but far above the 
prevailing wisdom of their own day, the Apostles, whose wri- 
tings have come down to us as indications of their character, 
exhibit the image of their Master, and lead us to the conclusion, 
that they were favored with an inspiration, similar in kind, 
though less in degree, to that which filled and animated his 
soul. Their characters are the problem to be solved. We 
find the most satisfactory solution in the supposition, that the 
Comforter, even the Spirit of ‘Truth, which Christ promised, 
was actually present with them ; and this presence of the Com- 
forter was, at once, the source of their inspiration, and the key 
to their characters. In other words, the spontaneous inspira- 
tion of the soul, by which we obtain all immediate and ori- 
ginal perception of truth and good, and which is the direct 
agency of God upon intelligences kindred to his own, was vouch- 
safed to them in a high degree of perfection, and which, being 
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above and beyond the ordinary experience of nature, may 
justly be called supernatural. 

With regard to the criterion of such an inspiration, it can be 
no other than its agreement with the primitive and universal 
dictates of the absolute reason in man. In this way and in no 
other, can it be distinguished from the fancies of enthusiasm, or 
the reveries of superstition. Every thing which claims to be 
of an immediate divine origin in history, must be brought to the 
test of that which is admitted to be of immediate divine origin 
in the facts of consciousness. The natural inspiration which 
is possessed by all must sit in judgment on the supernatural in- 
spiration which is imparted to an elect few. As a common de- 
gree of poetical genius is qualified to decide upon the merits of 
the great masters of song, so the divine sense of truth which 
is the property of the race, must pass sentence on the claim of 
its prophets and teachers to supernatural endowments. The 
light of the soul is of a kindred nature with the light of the 
spiritual sun which irradiates the universe of thought; and it 
enables man to recognise between the reflections of the primal 
luminary and the meteors, which, of impure and earthly origin, 
often flash over the gloom of night. We submit to the obser- 
ver of his own nature, whether this be not a more convincing 
proof of the reality of inspiration, than any testimony of an 
external character. We submit to the author of these Lectures, 
whether our perfect veneration for the character of Christ, 
the solemn awe which possesses our inmost being when we con- 
template his divine moral attributes, and the chastened exulta- 
tion which thrills through our souls when we remember that 
such excellence and glory once dwelt in a tabernacle of flesh, 
could be increased by the sounding of that voice which was 
uttered on the banks of Jordan and the mount of Transfigura- 
tion? Would it not be as difficult, to say the least, to convince 
ourselves of the supernatural character of such a voice, as of 
the perfect moral beauty of our Saviour’s character? Is not 
the correspondence of that with our most exalted ideas of di- 
vine perfection a better demonstration that he was of God and 
from God, than if we heard it thundered forth from the flames 


of Sinai, or saw it written by an angel’s hand on the noon-day 
sky? 


We are led by similar considerations with those which we 
have here suggested, to take a different view of the position 
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and relative value of miracles, in a system of divine revelation, 
from that advanced by our author. It is rather a singular com- 
bination of opinions, to deny the inspiration of the. sacred 
writers, and to defend the miracles which they record as the 
essential foundation of the Christian faith. He attaches so 
great importance to these outward signs, as to make a belief 
in them the exclusive ground of a title to the name of 
Christian. In our opinion, this criterion depends upon an 
erroneous view of the connexion between Christianity and the 
miracles which accompanied its introduction into the world. 
We think no one will hesitate to admit, that miracles do not 
compose the essence of Christian revelation, but were intended 
to facilitate its reception and establish its authority; that the 
revelation is not for the sake of the miracles, but the miracles 
for the sake of the revelation. Our Saviour explicitly declared, 
that he came into the world to bear witness to the truth, not to 
exercise a marvellous power over the agencies of physical na- 
ture ; and he more than intimates, that they who cherished the 
love of truth in pure hearts, would hear his voice and acknow- 
ledge his sovereignty, without reference to wonders and prodigies 
addressed to the outward eye. Hence we infer, that whoever 
believes the truth which it was the mission of Christ to announce, 
is entitled to the name of a disciple, whatever be the founda- 
tion on which he has been led torest his faith. Christianity, as 
we understand it, is a revelation of spiritual life and truth, an 
exhibition of the grand moral laws of the universe, a develope- 
ment of the relation between the Finite and the Infinite, between 
Humanity and Providence, the Soul of Man and the Primal 
Spirit ; and whoever accepts this revelation as it was announced 
by Jesus Christ, may claim to be a Christian, for reasons which 
human decisions can do little to invalidate. If I believe in 
Jesus Christ as the visible manifestation of the Divine Majesty, 
if I behold in him the embodied wisdom and love of the Most 
High, if I recognise the stamp of Divinity in his whole character 
and history, if [listen to his words as the articulate utterance. of 
everlasting Truth, must I be able to satisfy myself of the ac- 
curacy of certain traditions with regard to his power over 
nature before I can sign myself a follower of his religion and a 
member of his spiritual body? Is there any thing in the 
character or teachings of Christ himself to authorize such a 
supposition? We deny that there is. On the contrary, we 
maintain, that he ever enforced the paramount need of faith in 
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his doctrine, which bore its own evidence on its face to those 
who would do his will; and that as a general rule, so far from 
requiring a faith in his miracles as the condition of receiving his 
word, he required a faith in his word as the condition of re- 
ceiving his miracles. 

It may be said that a profound and hearty faith in Christianity 
cannot be produced except by the evidence of miracles. But this 
assertion involves a fallacy in the logical procedure. It takes 
for granted the very point which we deny. We present an 
example of apparent Christian faith, where the reality of the 
miracles is not admitted; but the genuineness of the faith is 
denied because the evidence of the miracles is not perceived. 
But this is to oppose an arbitrary definition to the testimony of 
consciousness and experience. It is bringing facts to the test 
of our theory ratber than framing our theory in accordance 
with facts. ‘The question can be settled in no other way than 
by an appeal to universal Christian experience, so far as we 
are in a condition to avail ourselves of its testimony. 

We ask then, if there be the least shadow of proof, that all the 
primitive believers were converted to Christianity on the evi- 
dence of miracles? We find that among the throngs who crowd- 
ed around our Saviour, when a miracle was to be exhibited, few 
became convinced of his claims and attached to his cause. 
They gazed as a crowd gazes on any other spectacle, but the 
hidden springs of faith within the soul were not touched. As 
far as we can judge at this distance of time, it was the truth 
which Jesus Christ announced rather than the wonderful works 
which he wrought, that called forth the faith of his diseiples, 
and gave it vigor and steadfastness. At all events, we are not 
authorized to maintain the contrary. We must know the se- 
cret workings of the heart, when the words of Christ fell upon 
the ear; we must be admitted to the retirement in which deep 
and solemn thoughts crowded together when the voice of the 
Son of God searched its dark places; we must see the move- 
ment of consciousness when it was first awakened to religious 
life by the touch of light from above, before we can pronounce, 
with certainty, that there was no faith im the Saviour except 
that which was founded on the contemplation of his dominion 
over external nature. . 

But not to dwell on sources of evidence, to which we can 
hardly be said to have immediate access, what shall we say of 
the recorded confessions of multitudes, who, in every age of 
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the church, have testified that their faith in Christianity rested 
on their personal experience of its power, rather than on the 
traditional history of its miracles? We are compelled to num- 
ber with this class many of the most gifted thinkers, and elo- 
quent teachers, who have devoted their lives to the study and 
defence of the Gospel. According to the theory which makes 
the evidence of miracles the only foundation of faith, we must 
cease to think of them as Christians, and regard them either 
as dreamers or impostors, men who were deceived themselves, 
or who wished to deceive others. We flatter ourselves, that 
there is too much freedom and tolerance among a portion, at 
least, of the Christian Church, to suffer this. Yet, if we 
would preserve our consistency, we must adopt this procedure 
or abandon the theory. 

Its fallacy, we are persuaded, would be still more clearly 
shown by an appeal to the experience of Christians, at the 
present day. Let the consciousness of individuals be examined. 
Let the processes of faith and piety be revealed. Let us 
watch the growth of religious feeling from its morning dawn 
in the slumbering soul to the evening serenity of its departing 
sun. Should we find that the warmest faith was quickened 
into life by the narration of any past changes in the physical 
world? Was it the fact, that miracles were wrought in Pales- 
tine, centuries ago, or that a revelation was made to our better 
nature, of perpetual duration and validity, which inspired 
faith in Christ? Can it be proved, that among the swelling 
throngs who bear the name, and profess the religion of Jesus, 
there is not one who was first led to him by a personal con- 
viction of the divinity of his teachings, from its correspondence 
with all that is divine within his nature, rather than from the 
dim perception of historical events, which receive their sig- 
nificance from faith, instead of serving it for a foundation? 
But this is essential to the support of the hypothesis, that the 
evidence of miracles, and the belief of Christianity, are related 
to each other as cause and effect. If a single individual can 
be found who acknowledges Jesus Christ as “the Son of God, 
and the Saviour of his soul, because he knows him as the 
way, the truth, and the life, without connecting his faith with 
historical events that are uncertain in their meaning, and diffi- 
cult of proof, the experience of that individual is sufficient to 
vitiate the hypothesis. 


But we would go still further than this. We deem it an 
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error, under any circumstances, to rest a system of spiritual 
truth addressed to the soul, upon the evidence of miracles ad- 
dressed to the senses. It is a matter of great surprise to us, 
that the foundation of religion has been placed upon this 
ground, for so long a time, without a suspicion, that it was in 
violation of the teachings of the Bible. It has been assumed, 
almost without asking a question in explanation, that the pri- 
mary design of the miracles, recorded in the Scriptures, was 
to produce conviction of religious truth. It is said again and 
again, without so much as a whisper to indicate the mistake, 
that the revelations of truth, in the old Dispensation and the new, 
are established upon the foundation of miracles. Now we take 
leave to deny the fact altogether. We know what we are saying, 
and we assert that the design of the miracles, in the Old and New 
Testament, was not to confirm a revelation of spiritual truth, 
but to accomplish quite a different purpose. We would here 
point out a distinction, which has been strangely overlooked, 
but which is essential to a correct view of the miracles of the 
Bible. ‘These miracles, we maintain, are proved by the his- 
torical accounts which relate them, not to have been intended 
for the demonstration of religious truth, but to authenticate the 
claims, or to accomplish the purposes of messengers of God, 
in a capacity other than that of religious teachers. ‘The most 
remarkable series of miracles, on many accounts, are those as- 
cribed to Moses at the court of Pharaoh. But he went there 
with no revelation of spiritual truth. It did not enter within 
the compass of his plan to convince the Egyptian monarch of 
the validity of any speculative doctrines. He was not sent as 
the herald of new ideas, which unveil the mysteries of the un- 
seen world, but as the agent for accomplishing a practical 
effect. It was his mission to redeem the captive Israelites from 
bondage ; to convince their oppressor that he had the authority 
of God for this design; and he, accordingly, exhibited before 
him the signs of preternatural power, the proofs which were 
best adapted to assure a sensual king that the credentials under 
which he acted bore the signature of the Almighty. The ob- 
ject which he had in view was action and not instruction ; and 
he, therefore, addressed prodigies to the senses, instead of truth 
to the soul. 

We have indicated the principle, but we have no space to 
follow it out. It will serve us well in explaining the miracu- 
lous events recorded in the early history of the Jews. We 
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shall find, on examination, that whatever difficulties may exist 
as to their character, there is none as to their purpose. They 
were performed as incentives to action, and not as evidences 
of truth. They were intended to substantiate the claims 
of the heroes of the old covenant to special divine favor, 
rather than to shed any fresh light on the character of 
God or the destiny of man. When the prophets appeared, — 
those glorious minstrels who breathed forth the soul of barmo- 
ny on a jangled age, — we find that miracles became less a 
quent, and instruction more constant. ‘They anticipated, 1 
many respects, the rising of Christianity over their ache 
mountain tops, and like the Redeemer, whom they predicted, 
trusted more to the essential power of truth, than to the col- 
lateral force of miracles. 

With regard to our Saviour himself, we think it will appear, 
that his miracles of majesty and love were the free expressions 
of his character, rather than the formal supports of his mission. 
He exercised the divine power with which God had endowed 
him, not in the way of demonstration, but of philanthropy. 
He did not say, “ Look at these miracles and believe what I 
declare ;” on the contrary, he left his works to produce their 
own blessed effects on the body, while he put forth his truth to 
operate, in a similar manner, upon the soul. In some instances, 
it may be thought that he appealed to his miracles as an evi- 
dence that he was the messenger of God, and, therefore, en- 
titled to be heard ; but even this was not in confirination of 
the truth of his doctrine, but of the authority with which he 
announced it. In the final appeal, he rested the claim of his 
truth on its intrinsic divinity and power. 

Indeed, we do not see how our Lord could have adopted a 
different method, under the circumstances in which he was 
placed. The apparent performance of miracles was not pe- 
culiar to him. It was not sufficient to authenticate his mission 
as divine, without reference to other sources of conviction. 
The very records which describe the miracles of Christ, inform 
us that similar works were performed by others, who did not 
acknowledge his authority, but acted in their own name. It was 
an age in which portents and prodigies were not uncommon. 
How, then, was a true miracle to be distinguished from a false 
one? The Pharisees accused our Saviour of casting out devils 
through the Prince of the devils ; how could this accusation be 
set aside, but by establishing the divinity of his mission on inde- 
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pendent evidence. If it had previously been made clear that 
God was with him, there would be no difficulty in admitting that 
his miracles were wrought by the finger of God. The evidence 
of the miracles, alone, will not sustain the test of a searchng 
examination ; for in themselves considered, they afford us no 
criterion to decide between the miracles of Christ, and the 
miracles of a pretender. We must view them from a higher 
point of vision, before they are made to stand out in contrast 
with all others, in their own peculiar beauty and grandeur. 

In like manner, we know of no unerring test, by which to 
distinguish a miracle of religion from a new manifestation of 
natural powers, without a previous faith in the divinity of the 
performer. ‘The phenomena of electricity and magnetism ex- 
hibit wonders surpassing the ordinary agencies of nature. 
Upon their first discovery, they presented all the characteris- 
tics by which we designate miracles, except their application to 
religious purposes. If a miracle is said to have been wrought 
by one whom we already know to be in possession of super- 
natural gifts, there is a strong presumption that it may be true ; 
but if the evidence of supernatural endowments is made to de- 
pend on the miracle, we ask how we are to know that what 
appears to be a miracle is, in fact, supernatural, and not a new 
developement of nature. 

If, then, a firm faith in Christianity may be cherished inde- 
pendently of miracles; if the purpose of miracles be to ope- 
rate within the sphere of action rather than of thought; and if 
there be great difficulties in the proof of miracles, without a 
previous conviction of the divine authority of him who is said to 
exhibit them, we hold it to be an unsound method to make 
a belief in them the essential foundation of Christian faith, or 
the ultimate test of Christian character. 

It will be perceived, that in the foregoing remarks, we have 
not been inclined to controvert the truth of the Christian mira- 
cles. ‘They are subjects of historical inquiry, and are to be 
settled by historical considerations, including that of the char- 
acter and position of their author. We wish only to maintain 
what we deem a better mode of examining the evidences of 
Christianity than that which is usually pursued in the study of 
theology. The adoption of this mode, we are persuaded, 
would remove some of the strongest objections of infidels, and 
convert the timid and wavering faith of multitudes into strong 
and masculine conviction. Let the study of theology com- 
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mence with the study of human consciousness. Let us ascertain 
what is meant by the expression, often used, but little pon- 
dered, — the Image of God in the Soul of Man. Let us deter- 
mine whether our nature has any revelation of the Deity within 
itself; and, if so, analyze and describe it. If we there discover, 
as we firmly believe we shall, a criterion of truth, by which we 
can pass judgment on the Spiritual and Infinite, we shall then be 
prepared to examine the claims of a Divine Revelation in his- 
tory. If our inward eye is unsealed, we shall discern the glory 
of God in the Person of bis Son. Our faith will embrace him, 
with a vital sympathy and certainty, as the bearer of the highest 
inspiration of Heaven. We shall experience in our own 
souls, the miracles of redemption and grace which he daily 
works therein, and with this conscious perception of his divine 
power, it will be easy to believe that he who has quelled our 
earthly passions, and raised us from the death of sin to a life in 
God, had authority to still the elements and restore Lazarus 
from the grave. G. R. 





Art. VII.— On the Proper Character of Poetry and Music 
for Public Worship. 


Poetry for public worship is musical poetry. 'To lay down 
the principles on which it should be constructed we have first 
to determine the connexion between music and devotion. A 
musical, religious service should preserve the essential char- 
acteristics of music, however modified by the particular sub- 
ject or occasion. Music and Poetry, as well as the sister arts, 
Painting and Sculpture, have distinctive attributes, while they 
have a character in common, seeing that they all express the 
sentiment of the beautiful and perfect. Each of these noble 
arts supplies a want in our nature. In the world of sights and 
sounds, words are the “express images” (so to speak) of 
the world of thoughts, and feelings, and sentiments. Seen 
in certain relations and combinations, they address our prac- 
tical and intellectual powers; seen in others, grouped together 
in those forms in which we recognise beauty, grace, harmony, 
they address our feelings and sentiments. What observation 
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and logic are to the intellect, the beautiful, in shapes or sounds, 
is to the heart and its undying aspirations. Poetry and the 
Fine Arts belong to this latter part of our nature. They all 
work, essentially, the same effect upon the mind, but each in 
its own way. Whatever is called poetry, should be in the 
spirit of poetry; and whatever is called music, in the spirit of 
music, as distinct from other forms of expression. So in public 
worship, call not that music, in which it is not recognised that 
music has a character of its own, apart from the mere sanctity 
it derives from the church, and from the dignity of its subject; 
for, so far as these only are concerned, it might as well be 
preaching, or praying, or going through genuflections, or shout- 
ing. ‘The effect of music is partly intrinsic, and partly bor- 
rowed from the subject, or occasion. It is partly, also, con- 
ventional ; depending for its charm upon old associations. But 
it is plain, that its intrinsic ought never to be so merged in its 
adventitious power, as to negative its essential properties. 
Church music, besides a devotional, a solemn, a familiar char- 
acter, should also have a musical character. ‘The fact that 
certain music, (no matter what in itself,) has in the midst of 
the splendors of a Catholic Cathedral been identified in the 
minds of its hearers with a certain sublime effect, is no argu- 
ment for introducing the same music into a plain Protestant 
Church. Again, the overpowering, all-blending effect pro- 
duced by a mighty congregation in the open air, singing to- 
gether a strain in itself tame and inexpressive, is no argument 
for having the whole congregation sing in our churches. For, 
in both cases, it may have been something other than the mu- 
sic, which wrought the effect. Inattention to this fundamental 
fact, is the fault which includes all the faults in our common 
church music. 

We believe that this will always remain a dead branch in our 
church service, until loftier notions are held of music in itself; 
until men shall prize it, and reverence it, as they do poetry ; 
as they do whatever is most pure, and beautiful, and refining; 
regarding it, not merely as a source of pleasant sensations, an 
innocent amusement, but as a thing worthy of serious and de- 
voted pursuit: not as a thing to be called holy when con- 
strained into the narrow forms of the church, and worldly 
when left to its natural variety as if its eloquence were of the 
devil, and it were bad merely because it gives pleasure. 

Music is the form, in which have been presented to the world 
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many of the sublimest conceptions of genius. It has been the 
whole material wherewith some minds, full of all the poetry, 
and faith, and sympathies of life, have wrought their immortal 
creations. The master-pieces of the art, whether in the sol- 
emn form of the Oratorio and the Mass, or in the little world 
of the Opera; in the imposing Chants of antiquity, or in the 
common Song: whether in the gigantic masses of sound with 
which Handel, A&schylus-like, has laid the first imperishable 
models of the higher orders of composition; or in the descrip- 
tive strains of Haydn, shifting through every hue of passion, 
in their inexplicable blending and intertwining of sensations, 
feelings, and images, all softened down into a general harmony 
and repose, and resembling the scenery of nature, simple amid 
the greatest profusion of ornament; or in the melancholy gran- 
deur of Beethoven, who conducts us through dim, vast Gothic 
vaults, or under the stupendous caverns of earth, where we 
shrink before the infinite, yet long to tempt its depths, — who 
stirs those deepest waters in the soul, which roll on in dark- 

ness for ever, until the rays from some such master-spirit gleam 
over them, revealing what is in us; or in the bright summer 
tints reflected in the clear, laughing wave of a Rossini’s happy 
spirit; or in the melting pathos of the young Bellini, whose 
short years sufficed to draw intensest tragedies from simple life 
making us to rejoice and weep with others, as if their fortunes 
were our own: these are works, which bear the sanction of 
heaven, and, as long as man is what he is, will cherish his no- 
blest sentiments, keep his sympathies warm, fill him with the 
sense of invisible realities, make him to know the strength, the 
boundless capacities of his spirit, and render him a willing, an 
eager listener to the gospel of love. 

Music has a meaning in itself. What are some of its essen- 
tial qualities considered as to its spirit ? 

In the first place expression. It is the language of emo- 
tion, —the natural expression of certain feelings, and those, feel- 
ings which tend heavenward, which are the germ of religious 
faith. It springs from the same fount with poetry. It is the 
language of our far-reaching aspirations, our invisible com- 
munings ; of all that is pathetic, of gratitude and love ; — feel- 
ings which make the tongue to falter, and need a more delicate, 
a more flexible organ than speech. 

It is descriptive too, — but not in the way that words, or imi 
tations to the sight, are descriptive. It conveys no definite 
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images. ‘There is an essential vagueness in every musical 
conception ; and the thoughts and writings of musical men are 
vague. It describes not objects so much as feelings ; — and these 
are infinite. In the heart, — its loves, its longings, its overflow- 
ings of joy or sorrow, —is its empire. It sets the feelings to 
work ; and these, working through fancy, create objects, sur- 
round themselves with scenes: in this way it is descriptive. 
Passionless, lifeless events it cannot command at will, and 
spread them out into a picture to amuse the fancy. It is 
wholly a sudjective influence. It has always reference to the 
heart. ‘True, it is ina manner imitative, and through imita- 
tive sounds calls up passages in human life, and operations in 
nature. But it imitates nothing as it ts, only as it is felt. 
They claim too much for it, then, who talk of its faithfully rep- 
resenting every thing, like a camera obscura ; — while they, 
on the other hand, seem to lack the sense of poetic reality, 
who say that its impressions are unreal because vague, and 
think it, therefore, idle and fantastical to let one’s self be en- 
grossed with it. The beautiful is always vague; though a 
beautiful thing may be distinct. This has struck many as so true, 
that they have denied to beauty any outward existence, and 
called it a creation of the mind, wherewith it invests the ob- 


jects of sense. Music, then, with this qualification, is powerful 


in description. Nobler instances are not needed than the 
“Creation”? and the “Seasons” of Haydn; or the wonderful 
Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, which calls up such sum- 
mer sensations, that the heart seems to spread itself out over 
the soft scene, and help make music with the evening breeze, 
the hum of insects, and the tinkling of little streams. 

Again, music expresses and describes more than has an 
actual existence to the senses, except in the world of Art. 
Art is creative ; and so it is with music. It idealizes all its 
objects, — it lifts them into a higher heaven of contemplation, 
—invests them with the dignity of things eternal, — and 
transports them out of the sphere of natural necessity into the 
sphere of the soul’s freedom. It makes them beautiful. 
Touched by the wand of Art all things are beautiful. So 
music. —It is always a thing to be enjoyed. It could not be 
so ifit merely described things as they are ; if it only printed, 
not designed. In music grief ceases to be uninviting ; — her 
voice is beautzful, though sad. 

Such being the nature of music it will be easy to see its 
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connexion with religion. The object of church music is to 
excite devotion; to awaken an intenser consciousness of the 
presence of that Being of all power and love, whose thought 
should fill every heart in worship ; to develope this feeling not 
only in individuals, but to make it sympathetic till it shall 
pervade the crowd. ‘This it does through the generous and 
tender feelings to which it appeals, through the deep fountains 
of association which it unlocks, and by transporting us from a 
world of doubts, and cares, aud dullness, into an ideal world, 
where all is beautiful and intense, where ages of the soul’s best 
experience seem concentrated into a moment. 

Such is its object. — As to its style, it should of course be 
in some respects peculiar. It should not be that of the Opera, 
or the Military Band, or the merry Show. Employed in de- 
votion it derives a peculiar character therefrom. 

1. It should be solemn ; — free from all associations which 
are light and trifling. It sewiihe not be fantastic, gay, frolic- 
some, the product of an idle fancy ; it should not be triumphal 
or martial. But it should be the natural language of a heart, 
reverent, and glowing with love, with fortitude, and with an 
immortal hope. But this is not that mock solemnity so com- 
mon. What is often regarded as the natural expression of 
reverence, is no expression at all ; — a suppressing of all the 
beaming emotions ; a confining of the features into a dolorous, | 
inane, unsympathizing look; a pinching of the voice into a 
whine, as if the whole man must needs shrink up and wither, 
when he thinks of his God. Not so does Nature worship. 
The groves drop not their rich foliage ; the birds hush not 
their glad notes ; —but all seems to live and move with more 
grace and freedom, in recognition of its Maker. This feelin 
seems to have suggested, and now to tolerate our dull psalmody. 
It is stiff and monotonous with little of natural melody. A 
clumsy, long-drawn, uniform strain, seems to have been thought 
the only serious. Whereas true solemnity is not inconsistent 
with every variety of melody and time, and with every grace 
and refinement of Art. Antiquity has undue deference paid 
it. What is consecrated by old church usage, what bears the 
name of Gregory or Luther, is regarded as an absolute model, 
from which the composers of psalmody cannot reverently de- 
part. Church music has suffered from its being too much re- 
strained, too sanctimoniously guarded from the influence of 
secular music. Now history shows that secular music has had 
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the most spontaneous and natural growth, and from its many 
forms have sprung the most touching melodies; while, in the 
church, music has been more a thing of science; there it has 
been mechanically shaped, and kept laced up in a strait 
garment. It has been cherished rather as a form of worship, 
than as having any meaning in itself. And undoubtedly much 
of the efficacy ascribed to it in the first ages of the Church 
was as much a superstitious one, as that ascribed to the ringing 
of bells or the telling of beads. Shall we look there for the 
only natural models ? or shall we not rather accept that music 
which, wherever heard, touches the heart ? 

2. Church music should be simple and chaste. Of this an 
equally false idea prevails. — Pieces are called simple, be- 
cause in mechanical construction they are plain; because they 
are not difficult to perform, or to analyze grammatically. ‘This 
is not the simplicity of nature. That is simple which comes 
from the heart ;— and are not the heart’s emotions infinitely 
intricate and changing, baffling all language? Is there not in 
all the creations of feeling an unaccountable beauty and grace, 
—a harmony amid variety? Disregarding this, it is common 
to complain of the highest compositions as too scientific, over- 
refined, and ambitious. Now church music should not be a 
mere display of skill. But then the most spontaneous and 
touching melody may be the most curiously woven, and the 
most difficult for the very reason that feeling and conception 
preceded art in giving it birth; whereas in many of those 
plainer psalm tunes art came first, and would fain force feel- 
ings to flow at the sound of its dull numbers. It is not hazard- 
ing much to say, that two-thirds of the common psalm-tunes 
are of purely artificial origin. Any one acquainted with the 
mere grammar of music might in the coldest mood multiply 
such to any amount. When we say, then, that music should 
be stmple, we mean that it should exhibit a harmonious design, 
a unity of purpose ; that it should be free from false and in- 
congruous ornament, from impertinent and ambitious accom- 
paniments, (as, for instance, when we hear Old Hundred ac- 
companied with the twiddling and trilling of fiddles and flutes) ; 
that there should be one spirit in it all, to the full bringing out 
of which every part should contribute. 

3. It should be of a universal character; such that, when 
heard in the best circumstances, it may find a response in every 
breast. It should be composed of popular elements, embody- 
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ing the sentiments and expressions common to man in all his 
estates. It should not express wild and strange moods, mere in- 
dividual peculiarities, the idiosyncrasies of the composer’s 
mind, which only those similarly affected can understand. As 
the religious element is universal, the expression of it should 
be as nearly as possible so. 

It is plain that the style of sacred music, as long as it pre- 
serves these essential elements, admits of great varieties. 
Many styles are appropriate, though many may not be always 
practicable or expedient. According to the style and spirit of 
a composition should be the manner of performing it. Hence 
result the varieties of small choirs, and choruses of a whole as- 
sembly, singing in unison or in harmony, with or without ac- 
companiments, and so forth. But here is room for a few cau- 
tions and practical suggestions. 

To the advocates of an indiscriminate participation of all in 
the singing we would say, that many tunes lose all their power 
in this way, and that it was not in the composer’s mind that 
they should so be executed ; —he did not so conceive them. 
This is the case with all the more delicate and tender pieces, 
all that is pathetic rather than triumphal or merely solemn, — 
beautiful rather than sublime. Old Hundred or a Gregorian 
Chant, grand choruses of praise, should be sung by a multi- 
tude. Simple and massive in their structure, having little 
beauty or expression in themselves, they will bear the weight 
of a thousand voices; then they are truly imposing. Nothing 
but a multitude, who can all sing, can give them their effect. 
If we make this the only kind of performance, we narrow 
down the province of church music to the expression of a very 
few sentiments, and preclude that variety of style which natu- 
ral devotion requires. Again, they who advocate this, mistake 
the nature of the influence of music. Its efficacy is not 
wholly in the act of performing it. ‘This would make it a 
mere outward service. ‘The service is in the heart. Worship 
through music is contemplative worship. He who hears and 
feels it, renders as acceptable service, as he who helps to produce 
the sound. Music is not merely an active service, a tribute of 
the worshipper to his God;— it is also an influence operating 
upon the worshipper himself, to elevate his thoughts and warm 
him into devotion. And this it does through the sense of the 
beautiful, as Poetry and the Fine Arts do. Its influence is 
very much the same with that of beautiful or sublime scenery, 
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or of a statue or picture of ideal beauty. Now it cannot be 
beautiful, and can only edify ina low and coarser way, if it be 
only such a dull and naked strain, that any number may help 
to chant it as they please. If a musical taste were general, all 
audiences would prefer to listen even to the most exclusive 
choir, and forego the satisfaction of a physical participation in 
the matter. Let there be, then, a constituted choir, so that 
there may be the proper arrangement and distribution of voices, 
the proper proportions in harmony, and a due attention to 
expression. Let the congregation, when it shall be prac- 
ticable, serve the purpose occasionally of a full chorus. 
There is indeed something pleasing in the idea of having all 
join in singing the praises of their Maker. But consider that 
often this would overload and crush the music, derange the 
proportions, introduce harsh or imperfect or discordant tones, 
render the whole unmanageable and heavy by the addition of 
so much dead weight which cannot be bent into expression. 
Besides, all cannot sing. Is it said, that the half-stifled voices 
issuing from all the corners of the church, while the choir are 
engaged, indicate a disposition for this; and that the music, 
which the people seem to want, is the music which they ought 
to have? It will be observed that these restless symptoms 
commonly proceed from the unmusical, and that in their at- 
tempts to join they are actuated, not so much by any proper 
sense of music, as by a sort of animal zeal to give “a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together.”” We have heard en- 
chanting singing where there has been but a voice on each of 
the four parts. Is not this better than to string on voices ad 
libitum (in musical phrase), feebly aping the sublimity of a 
full choir, and dreadfully marring the delicate execution of a 
small one? A little reflection will show, that the objection on 
the ground of exclusiveness is unfounded. ‘The music should 
not seem a personal thing ; — we should attend to 7¢, not think 
of the persons who happen to make it. It were well perhaps 
that the choir should be quite concealed ; that the music should 
be identified with no person; but rather seem to float down 
from heaven, to exhale from the very ground, and pervade the 
atmosphere. ‘This too would better accord with the essential 
vagueness of music. 

We come now to speak of the words to be sung. 

1. They should be poetry;—not argument,— not naked 
narration, — not cold, prosaic description, — not dry crumbs of 
thought, mechanically patched together ;— but living, warm, 
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spirit-stirring poetry. If they are not such, they are not in the 
spirit of music. 

2. They should be poetry of a subjective character, — the 
poetry of the heart, which paints things not as they are, but 
as they are felt; not full of accurately defined images and de- 
tails, —but of sentiments vague, though real. They should 
awaken our aspiration to the unknown, the infinite, the un- 
fathomable. 

3. They should be oft-repeated and familiar, — hallowed by 
something of antiquity. ‘The words, which are the theme of 
music, the nucleus about which music weaves its various web 
of feelings and fancies, had better be fixed and known. Here- 
in is much of the power of the Catholic music. The Misere- 
re, the Stabat Mater, the Agnus Dei, have been themes for 
innumerable composers, from Haydn and Mozart, down to the 
merest professors of thorough bass. And this is the office of 
music, to be the inexhaustible commentator upon the simple 
words in which are wrapped up infinite feelings and infinite 
imaginings. 

We have vastly too many hymns. Every little rhymester 
feels himself competent to make them. Whoever has learned 
the mechanics of rhythm, and can measure off a verse upon 
his fingers and put two rhymes together, feels himself called 
upon to write, to supply the exbaustless demand of ordinations 
and celebrations. ‘The rare Lyric, —the choicest flower on 
poetic soil, which is not made but flows, which cannot be im- 
itated, for it is the work of nature, which springs from feeling, 
shapes itself under the most delicate touch of the purest sense 
of the beautiful,— every drop in whose composition is from the 
soul’s depths, every tint and hue elaborated from wondrous 
machinery within, whose shadowy shapes suggested the eye 
but dimly sees, for it sees through tears, whose sound never 
comes to a determinate close upon the ear, for it touches the 
creative sympathies of every heart and lives on there for ever, 
— this wonderwork of genius has become the staple product of 

rosaic minds, who build it up mechanically out of common- 
place thoughts easily rhymed, taking quaint exaggerations and 
far-fetched figures for poetry, mechanical measure for music, 
unmeaning and stale phrases of penitence, or joy, or praise, for 
feeling. Men do not blush to write and publish them by the 
six hundred at a time! 

4. It should be the poetry of a musical mind. Not to 
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speak here of the peculiarity in the spirit of music, which 
should mingle with the poetic spirit in the production of poe- 
try to be sung, we would urge this simple reason: that there 
are a thousand little correspondencies between the rhythm of 
poetic verse and of music, which can only be expected to be 
appreciated by him who combines in himself both poetry and 
music. 

With regard to the adaptation of poetry to music but two 
things need be said;— they should correspond in sentiment 
and in rhythm. A barbarous practice is that of ours of re- 
peating the same tune to all the verses of a hymn, however 
much they may differ in sentiment, and in the disposition of 
long and short syllables, pauses, and so forth. Every hymn 
should be composed for an express piece of music, or every 
piece of music fora hymn. And in most cases the music, in- 
stead of being a tune of just four lines, should vary with every 
part of the hymn. ‘The time will be, we trust, when any ex- 
ception to this will be regarded as a curious remnant of a rude 
and antiquated taste. 

These are but hints about a great subject. If extravagant 
statements need to be qualified, abstract ones to be illustrated, 
or dim, distant ideas to be brought home to closer observation, 
it is because we must be brief. We have perhaps held up 
too high an idea of Church Music. It was because we could 
not go into details, or state the modifications our principles might 
undergo i in practice. Entertaining a high ideal we are by 1 no 
means disposed to quarrel with all that falls short of it. We 
hold, that the only way by which we can correct practice, is to 
work with a perfect idea before our mind’s eye. In this view, 
we have given this imperfect statement of the philosophy of 
Church Music as a means of exciting and sustaining devotion- 
al sentiments, and of the general principles upon which its effi- 
cacy depends. 3. & DB. 





NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


Religion and the Church, by Cuartes Fotiten. Number I. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1836. 12mo. pp. 42. — Dr. 
Follen has here presented us with the first number of a series of 
original and profound disquisitions on some of the most important 
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topics connected with religion and the church. He says, in the 
Preface : 


“ My object is, to trace religion to its foundation in man ; and tojudge 
of religious institutions according to their adaptation to human nature. 
In my reasoning, therefore, | appeal to no external authority, however 
important, but solely to such facts as are within reach of the observation 
of every one, making use of his senses, and attending to the operations 
of his own mind. ‘Those records which by different portions of man- 
kind are considered as of divine origin, have been consulted so far as 
they contain any revelation of human nature; and no farther than the 
facts thus brought to light can be ascertained and proved, at any time, 
by the consciousness of each individual, — no matter whether the 
same truths could have been discovered or not, by the unassisted exercise 
of our own faculties. My inquiries and reasonings are addressed to 
observing and thinking men and women, whatever advantages of informa- 
tion they may have possessed, and to whatever results their own experi- 
ence and investigation may have led them. Whatever assertions I ad- 
vance, they must appear before the judgment seat of every independent 
mind. Whether the facts I assert, relate to the outer or the inner man, 
the senses and the consciousness of ev ery one, are the competent judges 
of the facts. Whatever inferences I draw from them, his own reason, 
acting upon the verdict of his senses and his consciousness, must pass 
sentence on my conclusions.” — p. vi. 


The first chapter is given to the illustration and defence of his 
definition of Religion, which he makes to consist in “ the tendency 
of the human mind to the Infinite.” ‘ Faith, in any thing that 
transcends the horizon of the senses, is,” he tells us, ‘‘ essentially 
of a religious nature ; it is the manifestation of the same tendency 
to the Infinite, which leads man, from the worship of powers sup- 
posed to be infinite, on to the conception and adoration of one 
God.” Asaspecimen of Dr. Follen’s style of thinking and writing, 
we give the following : 


“ The enlargement of man’s knowledge is gradual and slow; yet his 
comparative ignorance does not prevent him from searching after ob- 
jects that shall satisfy infinite desires. It is natural, therefore, as he 
by degrees extends the circle of his ideas, that he should ascribe a 
superhuman and supernatural character and origin to things which tran- 
scend only his own limited knowledge of the powers of nature, and of 
man. Nay, he will spoil and pervert his own sound powers of observa- 
tion and judgment of common events, by a fond and confident anticipa- 
tion of wonders. He will carry uncertainty into the safest calculations 
of science, by taking into account something that lies beyond all calcu- 
lation. He observes the stars, not so much ‘with a view to comprehend 
their appointed courses and eternal laws, or to find an unalterable stan- 
dard for the division of time, and regulation of human affairs. He 
studies astronomy, in order to penetrate the meaning of all those points 

and figures which cover the dome of heaven with their mysterious 
splendor, — to find the key to all these brilliant hieroglyphics in which 
He who sees the end from the beginning, was supposed to have re- 
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corded the future history of man. Thus the profound calculations of 
astronomy give way to the magnificent dreams of astrology. — In the 

same manner he enters upon the study of chemistry as a novitiate for 

the wonders of alchymy. In the medical science and profession he is 

not content with inquiring into the natural causes of disease, and the 

powers of healing, which provident nature has laid up in her various 

works for her suffering children. He slights the simples used in ordi- 

nary, and resorts to magic antidotes and sympathetic cures, to remove 

the distempers brought on, as he believes, by unclean spirits or Circean 

draughts. In morals, the regular performance of every duty, amidst 
the changes and conflicts of life, does not come up to his ideal standard 

of holiness ; in order to rise beyond nature, and above the world, he 

shuts himself out from the society of men, and subjects himself to the 
most unnatural and arbitrary abstinences and torments. The eviden- 
ces of design in all the works of nature soon strike the awakening 
mind of man; but not being able to comprehend the whole series of 
means and ends in this vast system, and not sufficiently cultivated to 
take into account his own ignorance, he is apt to think that every event 
which has an influence upon his condition, is designed wholly or chiefly 
for himself. Hence he will cast the lot, or observe the flight of birds, 
and the entrails of animals, in order to find out the designs of Provi- 
dence, and his own destiny. His mind not being enlarged and pro- 
found enough to trace to the Infinite One all the evidences of design- 
ing power in nature, he seizes upon its most striking manifestations. He 
personifies, that is, he considers those powers of nature which have a 
favorable or injurious influence on himself as designing beings; he 
pays them honor, strives to gain their favor and avert their displeasure 
by supplications and gifts, under the idea that the gods can be propiti- 
ated by the same means by which his superiors among men, kings and 
their satraps, the gods of this earth, are influenced. 

** Who does not see in all these vague strivinys and imaginings, the 
first unfolding of the seeds of infinity in the soul of man? These seeds 
only need a tender and judicious treatment, the influence of a religious 
education, to grow up into a rational, spiritual, and practical faith. Ail 
errors in religion, all mistakes as to the true object of worship, arise 
not from the principle itself, but from the ignorance, the false concep- 
tions of other things; they are owing to a want of general correct in- 
formation. Information, science, as I have before observed, instead of en- 
croaching on the legitimate domain of religion, open to the awaking eye 
of faith an infinite instead of a finite sphere of contemplation. Thus the 
prediction of eclipses, the knowledge of the calendar, have been objects 
of religious awe to the ignorant multitude of men, as long as they were 
kept from them by selfish priests. But as the light of science puts to 
flight the visions of a deceived imagination, the religious principle, no 
longer dazzled by striking appearances, and engrossed by things and 
events that can be measured and calculated, presses on to the great 
First Cause of change and harmony inthe universe. The workings of 
a fond, and credulous, and wonder-loving imagination seek refuge, and 
find a legitimate sphere, in poetry; while the principle of religion, no 
longer satisfied with the objects of childish awe and rapture, lives, and 
moves, and has its being in the infinity of truth.” — pp. 25 - 28. 

VOL. XXI.—dD S. VOL. III. NO. Il. 
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In the second chapter he takes up the question, ‘‘ What is The- 
ology?’’ This he answers by saying, that as “religion is the ten- 
dency of human nature to the Infinite, theology is the science of 
religion.” He then goes on to show, that “ theological learning 
deserves the name of a science only so far as it possesses these 


three essential requisites, —— truth, universality, and order.” In 
the tracts which follow, he proposes to discuss, in their connexion 
with ‘practical theology,” “the nature and value of prayer, 


preaching, and discussion; the influence of poetry, music, paint- 
ing, statuary, and architecture ; the tendency of religious associa- 
tions, established creeds, symbols, and forms of worship ; and the 
advantages of a clergy distinct from the people.” Until Dr. Follen 
has had opportunity to develope still further his plan, it would be 
premature to go at length into any criticisms on the work; but we 
cannot let the occasion pass, without expressing the high expecta- 
tions which the first number has awakened, and the earnest hope 
that its reception by the public will be such as to encourage him to 
go on without delay with so good an undertaking so well begun. 


The Old World and the New; or, A Journal of Reflections 
and Observations made on a Tour in Europe. By the Rev. Or- 
vittE Dewey. In Two Volumes. 12mo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1836.— We have failed of obtaining a proper 
notice of this work for the present number; but our regret at 
the disappointment is the less, as the public have saved the critics 
the trouble of pronouncing judgment on its merits by anticipating 
a favorable decision, and acting accordingly. ‘This decision we 
should be the last to wish to reverse, even if it were within our 
power. Hardly any book of Travels has appeared in this country, 
which has been read more generally and eagerly, or been quoted 
and referred to in the public journals in a manner more flattering 
to the author. If the reader has sometimes laid down the volumes 
with an unsatisfied feeling, we suspect that it has commonly been 
in consequence of his going to them in the expectation of finding 
what they are not intended, and do not profess, togive. Mr. Dew- 
ey has adopted the only course which seemed to leave open to a 
tourist in Europe at this day much chance or scope for original re- 
mark. Instead of filling up his ‘ Journal” with the antiquities and 
statistics of the several places visited by him, or going into minute 
descriptions of localities, of all which other travellers have furnished 
us enough and to satiety, he has aimed rather to sketch the impres- 
sions made on the mind of an educated and liberal-minded citizen 
of the New World, by the scenes of the Old World, and to follow 
out interesting trains of thought suggested on the spot. And this 
he has done in the free, unstudied, and, we may add, unequal man- 
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ner, which might be expected to mark compositions, “ written for,” 
as we are told in the Preface, ‘‘ and sent, parcel by parcel, to his 
friends at home.” Still the “ Reflections and Observations ” ex- 
hibit throughout the traces, and contain some striking specimens, 
cf the earnest and fervid tone of thought and style peculiar to the 
writer, as well as of that quick sympathy with the living world, and 
that hearty faith in freedom and progress, for which he is so highly 
and so justly famed. The second volume contains much more 
matter of interest than the first; but it also contains much more 
matter for difference of opinion: we refer particularly to the spec- 
ulations respecting Recreations, Roman Catholicism, and the Aris- 
tocratical System. Of this, however, we are sure, that no intelli- 
gent and fair-minded reader, though he may persist in dissenting 
from some of the conclusions, will hesitate to acknowledge the in- 
genuity and the generous spirit, with which they are urged. 


Evangelical History; or, the Books of the New Testament ; 
with a General Introduction, a Preface to cach Book, and Notes 
Explanatory and Critical. In 'Two Volumes. By ALDEN Brap- 
ForD, Vol. I. Containing the Four Gospels. Boston: Joseph 
Dowe. 1836. 12mo. pp. 400.— This is a re-publication of a 
volume, which appeared under the same title in 1813; but after a 
careful revision, and with many additions and amendments. Its 
object may be best stated in the author’s own modest language, as 
thus given in the Preface: “‘ He pretends not to offer any thing 
new to the biblical critic; nor does he expect to give satisfaction 
concerning all the obscure phrases and expressions which occur. 
He can only say, that he has read the original, and consulted learn- 
ed commentators with attention; and proposes to exhibit, in a 
cheap form, whatever is material as to the meaning of the writers 
of the evangelical narrative, and of the epistles, which make a part 
of the New Testament.’”’ ‘The General Introduction, as well as 
the Prefaces to the several books, are brief; but they contain as 
much information as ought perhaps to be expected in a popular 
work of this description ; and the same remark applies to the Notes. 
In printing the text the divisions of the chapters are retained, but 
those of the verses are not; though for convenience of reference 
the old numbering of the verses is indicated inthe margin. The 
Editor proposes to follow the readings of Griesbach in disputed 
passages ; but this, we regret to find on comparison, he has not 
always done. ‘The common version is adopted, but not without fre- 
quent variations, which in some cases give it quite a different com- 
plexion ; as in the first verses of the Proem of John: 


“ THe Locos was in the beginning, and the Locos was with Gop, 
and the Locos was Gop. I repeat, this intelligent power was with God 
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from eternity. By it all things exist, and without it nothing exists, 
which is. In it was life, and the life was the light of men. And the 
light shone in darkness, and the darkness did not fully suppress it.” 
—p. 305. 

Most of the Notes do but contain practical or expository hints. 
The following may be taken as a specimen of those of a more ela- 
borate and doctrinal cast. It is on the fourteenth verse of the first 
chapter of John, which Mr. Bradford translates thus: ‘‘ Now the 
Logos was united to a man, who dwelt among us, and we beheld 
his glory, (such glory as an only-begotten son receives from a Fath- 
er,) full of grace and truth.” 


“ Literally, the Logos was flesh, or became flesh: that is, the Spirit 
of God was united to a man, who dwelt among us: was not merely 
imparted to him for a particular time, or a single purpose, as to John; 
but rested on him, (see 32d and 33d verses,) and was given to him not 
by measure, as to others. Therefore he is said to be in the bosom of 
the Father, and the Father to dwell in him and do the miraculous 
works which were performed. The glory he displayed proved him to 
be qualified and assisted by God, the fountain of truth and grace. His 
glory was that of doing good, working miracles of mercy, and reveal- 
ing the paternal character of God, and the doctrines of pardon and 
immortality ; and not of display for his own benefit or fame. See Phil- 
ippians, ii. 7,8; Acts, x. 38. To say of the Logos or divine spirit, 
which is uncreate and eternal, that it was made, is absurd: and to say 
that it became flesh, or was converted into flesh, would be equally in- 
correct and unphilosophical. But it is far otherwise to say, that the 
spirit of God was imparted to a man without measure, (see chap. iii. 
34,) or was so united to him as to be with him at all times. And this 
appears to be the doctrine asserted by the writer in this verse. It is 
also taught in many other parts of scripture. See Isaiah, xi. 2; Luke, 
iv. 1; John, chap. viii. 28; Acts, ii. 22.” — pp. 306, 307. 


When the second volume appears, we shall probably go more 
fully into an examination of the whole work ; our only object now 
being to commend it, meanwhile, to the public attention. 


Didactics ; Social, Literary and Political. By Rosert Watsu. 
In two volumes. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 
1836. — There are few to whom the literature of this country is 
under greater obligations, than to the author of these miscellanies. 
He has long been favorably known to the public as a writer on 
politics, and in criticism and biography; and as the editor, at dif- 
ferent periods, of two ably conducted literary journals, and, for 
many years, of a daily newspaper remarkable for the general schol- 
arship, and for the interest in the progress of letters and civiliza- 
tion, manifested in its columns. It is from the stores of edited 
and inedited materials, which have accumulated on his hands 
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in these several occupations, that Mr. Walsh has compiled these 
volumes ; partly, it would seem, at the suggestion of his publishers, 
and partly to beguile the weariness of a protracted indisposition. 
The pieces are, for the most part, short, and extremely various, 
both as regards their topics, and their merits in other respects ; 
and some of them have lost a little of the freshness and interest 
they once had; but all bear the impress of the author’s peculiar 
manner, are rich in allusion and quotation, and breathe the healthy 
spirit of what may be termed a liberal conservatism. 


The Life and Travels of the Apostle Paul, prepared with 
Questions for the Use of Sunday Schools. Boston. 1833. 16mo. 
pp. 272. — This unpretending volume, written with great clearness 
and simplicity, seems worthy of recommendation to youthful read- 
ers, whether engaged in Sunday Schools or not. The very man 
whose talents, activity, and efficiency place him foremost among 
the promulgators of Christianity, and whose writings occupy so 
large a portion of the New Testament, repels the young and 
thoughtless by the obscurity of his style, is seldom read from 
choice, and still more seldom understood. Narrative is, of course, 
always engaging; and the ‘‘ Acts” are therefore perused with in- 
terest: but we find children can hardly realize that he who shook 
the viper from his hand, on the bleak rock of Melita, was the author 
of those Epistles, to them so dull and unintelligible. Yet we believe 
that children, twelve years of age, may be made to comprehend the 
great charm of that man’s history and character; to look upon the 
beautiful whole and appreciate the indefatigable enthusiasm, the 
deep emotions, the courage, the spirit of self-sacrifice, which from 
the period of his conversion till his death, carried him through such 
a variety of adventures, and displayed themselves in all he said, 
did, and wrote. Unassisted, the young mind may not take in all 
this, from the mere perusal of the Scriptures, though it is there ; 
but the volume here recommended answers the purpose, we think, 
very well. Such a book cannot be a substitute for the “ best of 
books”; nothing could be, or ought to be; but auxiliaries, which 
may render it more intelligible and interesting to a certain class of 
readers, are to be encouraged. The Bible will not be read the 
less, but the more, in proportion as such works are favorites among 
the young. 

Children usually enter the Sunday School at an age so tender, 
that only the simplest catechisms, hymns, and oral communica- 
tions can, with advantage, be employed by their teachers. The 
principal object at this period is, to form in their minds pleasant 
associations with religion and its outward observances, and to assist 
their parents in implanting early sentiments of piety. As they 
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advance, it is the opinion of many teachers, that the Bible alone 
should be used as a text-book. Wecannot think so. We believe 
that to do this with advantage, requires long and diligent prepara- 
tion on the part of the instructer. If explanation is not to be at- 
tempted at all, the pupils may as well confine themselves to solitary 
study ; if it is, too much caution cannot be used by a conscientious 
teacher. Questions will be asked by children of inquiring minds, 
which the instructer would be glad to answer as satisfactorily, as 
correctly as possible ; and he will be himself surprised to find how 
many passages of the New Testament he has read again and again, 
without deriving any very definite meaning from them, or without 
understanding them as he does on more careful inspection. And 
even should his previous habits have iamiliarized him with the task 
of exposition, his pupils, we believe, will be better fitted to enter 
on this noblest, and most interesting of all studies, if they ascend to 
it gradually. Such admirable works as Miss Adams’s ‘*‘ Letters on 
the Gospels,” and Ware’s “ Life of the Saviour,” are capable of 
being understood by children from eleven to thirteen years of age, 
will be sure to interest them, and prepare their minds for those re- 
searches into the word of God, which it is to be hoped will occupy 
not only the remaining portion of their religious pupilage, but many 
of their retired hours through life. Works calculated to employ the 
young mind, at this period of its progress, are scarce; but the 
*‘ Life of St. Paul,” before us, has been used with much accept- 
ance, and we venture to recommend it for adoption by those who 
have felt the deficiency of some book, which might properly suc- 
ceed Ware’s ‘ Life of the Saviour.” 

We are aware that some objections |:ave been made to it; but 
they do not appear sufficiently weighty to exclude it from use. We 
doubt whether a leaning towards credulity, on the part of the 
author, is likely to affect very juvenile minds injuriously. Ten- 
dencies towards skepticism, induced by excessive demands on faith, 
seldom develope themselves until a period when the mind is suffi- 
ciently mature for such investigations, asin these enlightened days 
must lead to devout confidence. 


Unitarian Hymn Book.— We copy the following notice from 
the August number of the London ‘ Christian Teacher and 
Chronicle.” We have no doubt of Mr. Beard’s ability to make a 
collection on the principle here laid down, which shall contain many 
beautiful hymns, and be respectable throughout. At the same time, 
we do not participate, in the smallest degree, in his reluctance to 
use the hymns of Watts or Doddridge, of Bishop Kenn, or Henry 
Moore, or Charles Wesley, if unexceptionable in themselves, or if 
by abridgment, or some other slight alteration, they can be made 
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unexceptionable. Accordingly, the plan systematically to reject, 
on the ground that the writers belonged to another denomination, 
the great majority of the very best hymns in the language for public 
worship, strikes us, we must say, as most extraordinary. 


“From the circumstance that the Hymn Books used in Unitarian con- 
gregations, contain in each case, a large proportion of compositions by 
authors holding what are deemed Orthodox opinions, occasion has been 
taken by the unfriendly, to cavil at Unitarians, as persons whose religious 
sentiments or literary skill were unequal to the task of composing a Hymn 
Book for themselves. And certainly some inconvenience has been expe- 
rienced ; perhaps some injury done to taste and feeling, if not to justice ; 
in consequence of the alterations which a regard to truth has, in many 
instances, compelled those to make, who from Orthodox materials com- 
piled Hymn Books for Unitarian worship. The natural resource is to 
prepare a collection of hymns composed exclusively by Unitarians. 

“To those, indeed, who have not given close attention to the subject, 
this step may appear somewhat difficult. But materials have, for a long 
period, been accumulating of such abundance and worth, that with the 
aid he is receiving from many living writers, Mr. Beard has no doubt of 
being able to compile a work, which shall combine, in no ordinary de- 
gree, the several qualities Which truth, devotion, and taste require ; 
and when he recalls to the reader’s mind the names of Taylor, Moore, 
Butcher, Roscoe, Smith, and Barbauld, and directs his attention to 
Ware, Pierpont, Bowring, Johns, Wreford, and Drummond, — not to 
mention other living authors whose aid he has, and others, again, whose 
aid he hopes to have,—he feels assured that his confidence will be 
shared by no small portion of the Unitarian public. And should he, as he 
fully expects, succeed in compiling a Hymn Book answering the de- 
mands which the various states of human and Christian feeling make, 
there will be supplied a practical answer to those who either deny to 
Unitarians the name of Christian, or charge their views of God, Christ, 
and eternity, with coldness and inefficacy ; and at the same time no 
mean assistance will be afforded to all, who place the essence of Chris- 
tianity in conformity to the image of Christ, for the developement and 
culture of the religious affections. In order that the work may bear 
the implied character, the compiler will spare no effort to make it, in 
the true sense of the word, Evangelical, both in its topics, and its tone, 
as well as ample in its contents; while, with a view to secure for it ex- 
tensive circulation, cheapness will be studied with no less care than 
neatness of execution. As, however, the cost must depend, mainly, on 
the probable sale, the compiler will feel obliged if any congregation, 
who may contemplate adopting the work, will put themselves in cor- 
respondence with him, when further details may be ascertained. He 
also most respectfully solicits literary aid and suggestions from friends, 
to whom he may not have made a personal application, addressed to the 
care of the publishers of the Christian Teacher, by whom subscribers’ 
names will be received.” 


A History of the Presbyterian and General Baptist Churches 
in the West of England. By Jerome Murcn, Minister of the 
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Trim-Street Chapel, Bath.—This work is intended to do for a dis- 
tinct portion of the Nonconformists in the West of England, what 
Walter Wilson, of the Inner Temple, did some years since, with 
such commendable research, for the whole body in the metropolis, 
in his “‘ History and Antiquities of Dissenting Churches.” No 
copies, we believe, have reached this country ; but from the terms 
in which it is spoken of in the liberal journals at home, we are 


persuaded that it would be read here, as well as there, with interest 
and advantage. 


The Sunday School Teacher and Children’s Friend. Boston: 
Otis, Broaders, and Co. — This little work is published on the fif- 
teenth of every month, each number containing 54 pages, 18mo. 
Three numbers have already appeared, many of the articles of 
which are written with skill; and the whole is edited with judg- 
ment and ability. It promises to be a welcome auxiliary to Sun- 


day School teachers, and a valuable contribution to Sunday School 
libraries. 


New Publications. — A work has recently appeared in Germany, 
and created considerable alarm, even in that country, for its ex- 
treme Rationalistic assumptions, under the following title: ‘ Das 
Leben Jesu kritisch bearbeitet von David Friedrich Strauss, Dr. der 
Philos. und Repetenten am evangelisch-theologischen Seminar zu 
Tubingen. 

In England, the Rev. J. B. White’s Law of Anti-Religious Libel 
reconsidered ; and Frederick C. Bakewell’s Natural Evidence of 
a Future State, derived from an Examination of the Properties 
and Actions of Animate and Inanimate Matter. 

In this country, Dr. Robinson’s translation of Gesenius’s Hebrew 
and Chaldee Lexicon, and Professor Keith’s translation of the first 
volume of Hengstenberg’s Christology. The Rev. Mr. Cunning- 


ham’s translation of Gieseler’s History of the Church, in 3 vols. 
Svo. is also announced. 


We regret that a biographical notice of the Rev. Mr. Goodwin, 
of Concord, was not received in season for insertion in this num- 
ber, without abridgments which we could not bring ourselves to 
make. It shall appear in our next, 




















THE NEW TESTAMENT in the Common Version, conform- 
ed to Griesbach’s standard Greek text. Third Edition. 12mo. 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, on the Plan proposed 
by Lanr Carrenter, LL. D. 


THE TEACHER’S GIFT TO HIS PUPILS, 
WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. (Second Edition.) 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOK ; to which are added 


a few Moral Songs. By Georce Kinestey. Approved by the Boston 
Sunday-School Society. 1 vol. 16mo. 


A NEW TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


HEBREW PROPHETS, 


Arranged in chronological order. Vol. I.— containing Joel, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah. 


By GEORGE R. NOYES. 


The Book of Job and the Psalms have also been translated by Mr. Noyes, and 
published. The estimation in which these translations are held, may be ascer- 
tained in some degree from the following extracts : — 

“ No translation has appeared in England since that of Isaiah by Lowth, which 
can sustain a comparison with that of the book of Job, by Mr. Noyes. With some 
slight exceptions, this latter is very much what we coula wish it to be.”” — Spirit of 
the Pilgrims. 

“ We cordially welcome this book of Psalms in its new and inviting form. It was 
with satisfaction we heard of Mr. Noyes’s undertaking ; one of the most useful and 
important, as well as responsible, in which a scholar and a theologian can engage. 
The religious public are already indebted to his labors for the Translation of Job. 
Those of our readers, — and we hope they are not few, — who are familiar with that 
excellent work, will already have anticipated benefit and gratification from this. 
And though it was not to be expected, that so much was to be done, because there 
was not so much needed, for the improvenrent of a devotional work, like the Psalms, 
as for the obscure and difficult book of Job, yetevery intelligent reader will perceive 


in this the same fidelity, good judgment, and taste, which so highly recommended 
his former translation.” — Christian Register. 


These works have also been very favorably noticed in the Worth American 


Review, Christian Examiner, N. Y. American, Philadelphia National Gazette, 
and numerous other periodicals and books. 


CHEAP AND SPLENDID FAMILY BIBLE, 
WITHOUT NOTE OR COMMENT ; 
In two vols. Imperial -Octavo. 


The publisher believes he can say with confidence, that this is one of the 
most elegant and accurate editions of the Holy Scriptures, that have appeared 
in any country. 

The paper is of extra quality, the type large and very clear; and yet from 
its being in two octavo volumes, it is perfectly convenient for use. It has all 
the advantages of a quarto volume, without its unwieldy clumsiness. Two 
beautiful engravings, by Hatch and Smillie, accompany the, work; one of 
them is from Cole’s painting of the “ Garden of Eden,” the other from Cor- 
reggio’s celebrated painting of “ Mary Magdalene reading the Scriptures.” 

The price in sheets is $5; bound in glazed cambric, $6; in sheep, $6,50; 
in calf, at various prices, according to the style. 
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{c$- The work will be sent by mail to any part of the United States on the remittance 
of one year’s subscription (four dollars) to the Publisher, Boston, or to any of the 
agents, — subscribers paying postage, and taking the risk of conveyance. ' 

The subscription becomes due on the publication of the second number; that is, 5 





the Ist of May. Distant subscribers are expected to transmit the amount of their yearly 
jsubscriptions as soon as they receive the second number of each year. 



































